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FREE-WILL IN CONSCIOUSNESS: AN ETHICAL POSTULATE, 


IT 

"T knew as well that I had a will as that I lived:when 
then I did will or nill anything I was most sure that no 
other than myself did will or nillj;and I all but saw that 
there was the cause of my sin, 

But what I did against my will I saw that I suffered 
rather than did and I judged to be not my fault but my 
punishment," 

Confessions of Saint. Augustine,Book,VII, (III.)5, 


A problem once scivek Putte from a point of interest to 
the level of fact never to rise again except as material 
or at most a factor,one of many,in the solution of a new 
problem, 

What then of problems that run on through the ages un- 
solved,having phases of expanding and narrowing interest, 
to be sure,but never reaching the state of solution? 

Are aay problems unsolved simply or are they insoluble 
problems? Do they persist as barren survivals or by vir- 
tue of some indestructible force that is in them? 

Were not metaphor obsolete and “animism"primitive, one 
might ascribe to the mighty force of evolution something 


of intelligent purpose in holding for ages before the phi 


losophiec consciousness puzzling problems of knowledge and 


ete kg 


Will,warding off,as it were,hasty solutions. 


As Ideal Instruction in the person of SOCRATES aimed 
not to solve but to question,to object and to parry, con- 
tent,by a hundred artifici.es,to hold before the pregnant 
mind of the instructed this orthat worthy problem until 
its every aspect and relation hid been presented and un- 
til every activity of that mind had been called forth,so 
an Eternal World-consciousness(if such there were)might 
be supposed to deal with conscious beings-she problems it 
presented boaas and Hs any i debate code Hieb inde but 
only waiting solution indefinitely--their purpose,discov- 


erable gradually only and as tendency. 


To pass in review one such question is the purpose 
of this paper. 
Tk 
As @ general remark it may be allowed that from the dawn 
of speculation,splendid intellectual hinae and subtlety 
has spent itself on so-called insoluble problems,often, 


with a lavishness out of all proportion to the value of 


the result,actual or possible. 


ay ARS a HA e 
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Mere pursuit yields its own unique pleasure; to furnish 
which a whole class of such problems,bare of human inter- 
est,wears no disguise. Their difficulty is their raison 
d'etre and this is laid open directly to the analysis of 
logical Nera y: 

Whether Achilles ever catches the tortoise or wheth: 
ér the pave devote Weide who attempts it ever reaches the 
end of bits endless line seem,on the face of it,problems 
of not vital importance in a life that is short,and men 
in general leave the resolution of them to be the secret 

(9 Joy Of solitary thinkers, 

Let the house of metaphysians and mathematicians di- 
vide itself sed tiiet itself,if it will,in determining just 
what is the composition of a line and whether,in an infi- 
nite series,there is a "negligible" or not,it’is safe to 
predict that it will not so divide a world as it has not 
so divided it in the past. | 

Mathematical antinomies fail of wider interest,not, 
we may suppose,because of the metaphysical difficulty in- 
volved--alluring enough in itself--but for the reason 
that their subject-matter has a zero tone of feeling for 
the empirical Ego of most people. 

1) In exceptional cases there may be an ulterior motive urging to 
solution,other than the merely intellectual: see"Conception of the. 


Infinite", (George S. Fullerton.) Preface, where such a motive is 
admitted though not emphasized, 


SOERELL 


On the other hand,a metaphysical problem of like diffi 
culty has only to ally itself to deep human interests to 
insure a wide-spread and passionate espousal of one or 
the other horn the dilemma and to bend to its solution 
lofty and ago minds as well as those of logical acu- 
men, 

Although antinomies of the reason per se,it must be ad 
mitted,are devoid of that general interest which gives 
momentum to a question; yet when re-inforced by ethical 
and religious implications the same awaken such interest 
in a marvellous way as the history of estas abundant- 
ly shows. Once awakened,it grows apace,is augmented and 
motived in a thousand vabatana becomes,strange-ly enough, 
intense in proportion to the prevalence of the metaphysic 
al elements;yet ebbs and flows,primarily,with the ebb and 


flow of the implications. 


bit 


The cause of this swelling tide.of:. interest iis mot fer 


Tar to seek,nor its conditions difficult to determine. 


The Rational bond of humanity being a moral and social 
one,the deep human-interest-elements referred to can arise 
only out of some form of Moral Renaissance or general Sub 
jective awakening. his given as an,antecedent,from tho 
nature of the case i ac questions, semi-abstract will 
almost of themselves evolve out of the attempt of the a- 


wakened consciousness to adjust to an outer system of 


things its own newly discovered or newly enforced possi- 
bilities. 
A strenuous temper ensues and a"hich"seriousness"offer- 
ing therein the strongest possible contrast to that of 
pure metaphysics which when freed from social bonds,is 


freed to that extent from inner urgency toward solution, 


Christianity,as such a Moral Renaissance,emphasised 
ethico-religious elements already existing;and,by wirtue 
of tenets peculiar to itself, NM originated others;the new 
in some cases becoming interwoven with the old. 

The new spirit informed and sought to re-form the phi- 
Shar 
losophy of the Schools:thus it happens, this particular 


form of moral Renaissence,as it became reflective, gave 


rise,when to metaphysical contradiction, to metaphysical 


YW) 


ae ee 
contradictions necessarily complex. 


To this class belongs the question of Free-Will— 


So interwoven indeed with ancestral 


ethical and animis& 
tie elements and special theological implications has 


been the underlying difficulty of this question,in the 
course of its history, as almost to defy analysis and to 
give a certain congruity to Milton's selection of time 
and place and supernatural agents for the discussion) 
"Of Providence, Foreknowledge,Will and Fate, 
‘Fixed Fate, Free-Will,Foreknowledge absolate" 
and some color bo’ the hie test on brat even they 
"Found no end in wander ine mazes lost." 
Augustinianism and Pelagianism, Thomism and Scotism, Cal 
vinism and Arminianism,horns of this dilemma of Free-Will 
Shavit the max imam of general interest in the question: 


aswell as the maximum of its theological implications, 


T A prief treatment of questions of this kind from the 
point of view of Catholic theolgy may be found in"Truth 


and Counter-‘Truth",a suggestive little book by Thomas 
Richey,D.D. (Pott&Amery,New York.) 
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They are,in fact,summations on a metaphysical base of ' 
human interests,pessimistic and optimistic,and remain ik 
sstructive and memorable,not for their reconciliations or 
half-solutions of the questions at issue but for their 
testimony as to what are the deep chords of human life 
and how vibrant they are though wrongly struck. 

In this signal Rene issance, the Moral Consciousness,a- 

and 
wakened ,semi+reflective,had,it is plain,first to meet as 
its necessary correlate the fact of Evil. 

Evil Theology found incongruous in connection with an 


All-Good Essence as Cause and in its own interest,demand 


6d a break in this causal nexus,a check as .it were upon 


oF The most interesting of such reconciliations and the one 
affording most subjective satisfaction »perhaps, to one not 

yet inured to the mechanical philosophy is that of Tertul 
lian who distinetly and philosophically recognised a ere- 
ated will which was vet an original cause in neture. 

mie e@rgyument ocecure concisely stated in the polemic Adv 
Mare.L2,¢,6, and has been paraphresed by Mozley aoe: ‘Orig 
inality is the highest form of being; and ever Yyithich does 
not move itself whatever be its grandeur or sublimity as 
a spectacle is intrinsically despicable in comparison wih 
that which does. The DivinePower then,resolving upon 
its own highest exertion chose originality itself as a 
subject of creation and made a being which when made was 
an its turn truly creative- the author and cause of its 
own motions and acts. And whereas the creature would as 
such have possessed nothing of his own God by an incompre 
hensible act of liberality alienated good from Himself in 
order that the creature might be the true proprietor ofit 
and exhibit e goodness 6hich HIS own will -was the sole 
cause Andoithis redounded ultimately tadod® wade sar the 
worthiest and noblest creature must ea witeie best, 


hes Thy Au sudtinsausetrua Dale tt nihe’. p./24 


Omnipotence and this it found in a “second cause" whose 
function it was to intervene between Evil and Absolute 
Goodness and as free and responsible to bear the onus of 
Evil. This second cause was Man,the creature,endowed with 
She eiti by Will-limiting Omnipotence,’ 

Note here that it was a Moral Demand on the part of The 


Ology that gave rise to the coneeption of free-willjand a 


“Moral Demand alone,it may be shown,that has sustained it 


and caused it to arise again and erain as often as it 
seemed about to succumb to the piece of Logie:the key- 
note thus struck by Theology appearing with more or less 
stress in each well-marked phase of its history. 

So much seems clear and the thesis defensible that the 
funetion of this doatrine has been from its Hine 2 moral 
one;that its formuls,from the beginning non-positive,if 
not absolutely negative,has been not Freedom demands but 


Freedom is demanded :that in short,the Moral Consciousnes 


whether awakening,as in Theology;reflective,as in Philos- 
ophyj;or scientific,as in Psychology;has,each phase in itd 
WW 


different way,demanded Neutral Freedom as the ratio essen 


di of Rational Freedom, 


For Sidgwick's distinction of these terms:neutral,ra- 
tional,capricious,- see “Freedom as found in Kant" , 
MIND. VOL. XIII. I[888,' 


» 


But non-assertive,‘Urorviyrés "suffietion",as it was, 
Free-will was not allowed to stand unchallenged even by 
the Theology that had invoked it. For"“second causes",it 
was thought,reflect upon the Prescience of God no less 
than Evil upon His Goodness, 

The solution of one difficulty only unfolded another; 
the latter as grave as the former, Grave enough since 

? 


"God without Fore-knowledge"could be represented as caqntin 


ually grieved,subject to an infinite number of ‘disappoint. 


ee 
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ments,to manifold,¢constant,and great perplexity;as contin 
ually repenting,changing His Mind,altering His measures, 
relinquishing old designs and forming new;as one,in fact, 
continually putting His System Lae pia de of order 
through the contingence of the actions of moral agents, 
such a God being manifestly no God,the Fore-knowledre of 


T God is proved and the contingence of moral agents disprov 


® Thus represented by the devout Edwards:see"Free-dom of 


the Will",Sect.xI ArgumentIII: ,IV,V,of which what follows 
is an altogether inadequate paraphrase, 


"Cet argument"says Voltaire,"de la Prescience de Dieu,¢ 
s'il avait quelque force contra la libere de 1l"homme,de- 
truirait encore egalment celle de Dieu:tecar si Dieu pre- 
voit tout ce que arrivera,il n'est done pas en son pouvoi 
de ne pas faire ce qu'il a prevu qu'il ferait." 

Cor,avee leRoi de Prusse,Lettre32 pur la Liberte. 
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ed, 

Whether Infinite knowledge must be indeed so curtailed 
by Finite contingence,or is,on the contrary,quite consist 
ent with it,is a question aside from the present purpose. 

Suffice it,that early in its history Theism threw out a 
dilemma marvellously like the dilemma of Determinism of 
to-day,-except that the prototype besides being a dilemma 
was a complex of scriptural and traditional reasonings as 


t 


Well, and offered a fertile field for diseussion, futile,in 
fy) 


ad 


sense f£Puitful,but withal a means,if not of grace,of dia- 
lectic, 

Under the strain and stress of controversy,all become 
logical,even the illogical, totthe extent at least of draw 
ing out of their premises all they contain:it is a chance 
indeed,if there is not drawn from them even more than 
there is in them,much as the grave-dig seer in Hamlet argu- 
ed an act to have three Cletehin Hee act,to do,and &6 


perform," and from this premise drew large conclusions, 


+ 
es 


That extravagant statements and general hair-spli 
ting should result and the issue itself take exaggerated 
shape is,on the whole,less surprising than that it should 


not. Asiatic Fatalism,predestination “from the foundation 


. « Go 
of the world,onthe one side,and theFrec-will of Indiffer- 
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How little a means of grace,see Note,vU Bend Lboa Ss ere oe 
on Reid*s Active Sida a, 975, 
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nition:but bad as it is as definition it was yet better 
than confusion and brought its Own compensetion,. From 
much and various threshing it was inevitable that some 
chaff should fall,some body of truth fSrow clearer, 

One by one,"caudaeque pilos ut equinae Paulatim, "con- 
fused and irrelevant propositions fell or were drawn from 
this complex until in Philosophical Necessity,the content 
of Predestination was set forth as a principle,pessimistte 
and “hard"indeed,but positive,clearcut,capable of logical 
statement,and regardant of facts. 

To this dismalest,"out of the depths"song of bondage 
Human Freedom,Moral Freedom,set to no logic and to no 
facts--except @ subjective one of feeling-- offered a 
true antithesis and,as it were,to borrow a phrase from 
Saint Augustine,an"antiphonic Coeiat Regardant of 
Tdeals,positive only in being i ueaeluak, ane doctrine of 
Freedom waited on that of Necessity for such definition: 
as it was forced to. 

It accepted,in short,a pling role so far,at least, 
as proof on an objective basis was concerned,and entrench 
ed itself with peculiar firmness on a ground,subjective 


and conservative as well of certain deep human interest 


\v 


‘$ee Civitas Dei, Lib. XT ch xviii where it isoused of 
Evil,as the necessary correlate of Goodness: withoutéthe 
contrast offered by Bvil,Absolute chaheans) chs dan argues, 
could not be known or ovind trnes 


a 


elements. 
Now Reason brooding over these subjective waters and at 


tempting some explanation of Morality as such found mire: 
rorédiihere its primary postulate,an unconditioned, supreme 
Law of Duty and itself declared, the ratio essendi of this 
Law ofduty,as unconditioned, to pe Freedom ere again vote, 
Freedom appears as a presupposition or $uffietion" of Rea- 
son, having its ratio cognoscendi vested in a principle 
other than itself yet claiming to be undetermined by that 
other, 

The Kantian proposition: the Moral Law is the paw of Free- 
dom may need ample qualification,interpretation perhaps, 
and re-adjustment to wise caowlanue yet furnishes a 
point of view from which aspects of the question may be 
studied with profit,’ 

IV 

It was now that the long-hidden contradiction came dis 
tinctly into view, Over against an“infinite regress",a 
"chain of causation going back to all eternity"was set"an 
uncaused commencement"and the contest recommenced on this 
clearer ground. How hopeless the struggle for either re 
conciliation or supremacy has been graphically sketched 
by Sir William Hamilton in e comment of his on Reid's Act 


ive Powers",which sketch as expressive of not more but 


‘“ 


less than the truth may bear quoting in full. 


U) "As we cannot compass in thought an undetermined cause 
--an absolute commencement--the fundamental hypothesis of 
the ones;soowe can as little think an infinite of determin 


ed ceauses--of relative commencements--the fundamental hy- 


pothesis of the other, _ The champions of the opposite 
doctrines are thus at ml resistless in assault and impo 
tent in defence. Bach is hewn down and appears to die 
under the home-thrust of his antagonist,and to borrow a 
Simile,both are like the heroes in Valhalla,ready in a mo 
ment to amuse themselves anew in the same bloodless and 
interminable contest." | | 
In his masterly analysis of the Freedom of the Will, 
Edwards had feeerinccar ok undetermined will to be incon 
‘ceivable.Hamilton admits the proof but in turn predicates 
(3)"ineonceivable"of"infinite regress"as well:both are alike 


inconceivable and inconceivable in the same sense of the 


word.That the one is less obtrusive through being infin- 


Wy Eighth Edition,p.602. 
Huxley hazards the opinion that, this battle will forev- 
er remain a"“drawn one“for the reason,seemingly,that while 
the matter has been in dispute for nearly 2000 years the 
disputants have not yet come in sight of a settlement, 
See“Freedom of the Will”,Part II Seetions I,III. 
(9 According to Mill,Hamilton uses"inconceivable in three 
senses.See Examination ofithe Phil,of the Conditioned". yo-¥7 ee 
( Maw syryy.| 


(4) 
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itely removed does not alter the character of the concept 
ion. Ineonceivable being thus common to both hypotheses 
and not operating more against one than the other does 
not operate against either, As"equally unthinkable" the 
two schemes are thus theoretically balanced--balanced, 
that is,so far as & priori probability is concerned and 
are,at this stage of the statement, together as bare of 
interest,extraneous to the difficulty of conceiving, as 
any mathematical antinomy of them all,-and would offer,aa 
alternatives in equilibrio,a nearly perfect condition for 
an ideally"free"act of choice,were it not for certain f 
facts which make for or against the respective theories, 
Practically, then, they ade not so nicely balanced 

since,on one hand,“our consciousness of the Moral Law", 
according to Sir William vamilton,gives a decided prepon- 
derance for the doctrine of Freedom";while,on the other, 
it may be said,Experience gives as decided a preponder 
ance--but of Experience,more anon, 

"In favor of Freedom",says Sir William,"we have the 
distinct testimony of consciousness";directly,perhaps,but 
“at all events indirectly in the consciousness"of Freedom 


implying Moral Responsibility. “We are free if we are ac- 


\ 
countable for our act," 


So strong to his mind is this evidence furnished by 
consciousness that he does not hesitate to ks eee 
that we are free is pik in the consciousness of an un- 
saepeeeric ine Law of Duty.....and this fact of Liberty cah 
not be redargued on the eround that it is incomprehensi-~ 
bie," | 

This testimony of consciousness is,we shall find, su- 
preme over all sorts and conditions of the inconceivable- 
not only over that equated one of"absolate commencement" 
but over certain other inconceivable or contradictory ele 


ments in the shape of a will,free and indetermined yet de- 


termined and known to be"determined by motive's- and of 


"unmot ived volitions"whiech shall yet have moral value. 
In the toils of twin inconceivables and their complica 
(2) tions he exclaims! Nay were we even to admit as true what 
we cannot think as possible,still the doctrine of a mo- 


tive-less volition would be only casualism,and the free 


acts of an indifferent are,morally and rationally,as 


9 


“On Reiatss Active Fowers, Note U,p. 9763 also Leetures IT ,}/>- 
Sir William Hamilton, here distinctly to take the Kantian 
position that it is the Moral Law alone that is immediate 
ly given,Liberty being only its ratio essendi.Elsewhere 
he is less clear on this point. 

Spinoza's view of the free and indetermined will as a 
conceptformed from particular volitions seems to have re- 
ceived no notice’ from Hamilton: it appears,however,as a 
sufficient explanation of the conception inSully"Genesis 
of Free-will Doctrine.Sensation and Illusion ch.VI. 

(2) On Reid's Active Powers,p.974-975~ 
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() worthless as the pre-ordered passions of a determined 
will, How,there,I repeat,Moral Liberty is possible in 
in man or God,we are utterly unable speculativeely to un- 
derstand." 

Dead Sea fruit thus results in either case,reason seems 
to avow,whether we accept the scheme of Necessity or of 
Freedom, -Nevertheless,one is true"and"if our intellectual 
nature be not alie,if our consciousness and our conse ienes 
do not deceive us in the immediate datum of an absolate 
Law of Duty(to say nothing of an immediate datum of at ke 
erty vicouhlsl al are free as we are moral agents:for moral 
ity involves Liberty as its essential condition,as its 
ratio essendi." 

With an admirable impartiality Hes} VO dwells upon the 

e inconcéivability of FPree-will especially, ‘upon the 
futility of all attempts to render it so*declares that we 


ean conceive,that is,think only the determined end the re 


lative,andfinally demonstrates quite satisfactorily that 


) 
It is difficult to reconcile the disconnection of free and moral 
acts implied in such expressions.as this with the assumed 
self-evident connection of Free-will and Responsibility elsewhere 
observable in the writings of Sir William Hamilton. 
In this"immediate datum of Liberty itself",Hamilton consciously ven- 
titers beyond Kant:claiming that Kant erred in his treatment of Free 
will"for he ought to have regarded it"(this feeling or beleif which 
was its proof)"not as a mere spiritual craving but as an immediste 
manifestation to intelligence;not as a postulate but as a datumjnot 
Bee an interest in certain truths,but as the fact,the principle,the 
warrant of their cognition and reality" Note A Dissertion Reid. 
Hamilton has his prototype in this respect in Ochino,whose Laby- 
rinthi one might suppose,served in this redustion 6f deat fill aded- ; 
trine to its lowest. terms, 
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that all roads,even the least evident,lead to Necessity. 
Possibly he at times Shieh Wass ‘fae ioe that this doc- 
trine of Freewill"ought"not to be proved or forced "willy 
nilly down indifferent throats,"but that "Freedom's first 
deed should be to affirm itself." Whether this was his 
"subconscious"feeling or not,it is certain that he with 
ardor"saves his opponents the trouble of answering his 
friends"and demolishes een trenchant force all current 
arguments for it except the one on which he conceives its 
suppart to rest,namely,the"immediate datum" above referred 
to.Nor is the counter-datum of causality forgotten:for 
lest one dasevtais the suspicion of a theological,scholas 
tic,or other "“intention",which in the eyes of Schopenhau- 
er is so much good reasoning in the pastjand asif 
to anticipate such an interpretation of Liberty as imme- 
diate datum he expressly says that to"exempt certain phen 
omena us thie universal law"(of causation)"for the sake 
of our morel consciousness cannot validly be oketgtes it 
causality and Freedom be"“equally positive dictates of con 
sciousness"there can be no ground for subordinating one 


of these dictates to the other,-and especially would we 


See Psychology Vol,II p.573:also Dilemma of Determinism, 
Uni.Review?Sept .1884, 
VY. EXIT pte. 


have no right to subordinate the"unexclusive affirmation 
of ¢ausality"to our consciousness of Moral Liberty--a 
universal affirmation to a special denial---a rule to an 
exception....."nO right for the interest of the latter 
to derogate from thU Universality of the former” There- 
fore,if both be equally positive,we are not entitled to 
sacrifice to the other the alternation which our wishes 
prompt us to abandon," 

The very terms of this badtantnben” Govees?) Hieber; 
admit the conscious presence of a temptation toward an 


intention ethically honorable,perhaps,as an end,however 


discreditable such an intention would be logically. 
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On Reid's Active Powers,Note U.p.974. 

While Hamilton reprehends at length those who in the in- 
terest of al/Moral Universe make the judgment of Causality 
a positive dictate of intelligence, ®Yetninilardencto es- 
cape the consequence of the doctrine deny that this dic- 
tate though universal in its deliverance should be allow- 
ed to hold universally true"and accordingly “exempt from 
it the facet of volition--yet seems perfectly unaware of 
the influence upon his own doctrine of his"“wishes"and"in- 
terest"in the same"Moral Universe", 

If guilty of subterfuge,it seems an honest and uncons 
scious one, 


But it is unallowed and a compromise is effected, 

The same end is reached by a way which,as it seeaml Paces 
not at once universally affirm and specially deny, include 
without exception and yet except".Causality itself fur- 
nishes the way,--for,examined,causality was found to be 
resolvable into something quite different from"dictate of 
consciousness," into what is termed mental impotence--a 
pure and simple dneapatity of thinking tHe opposite,’ 

It is our limitations only and not power ,as Kant would 
imply— that impose upon us the law of pinsc tie, thateis 
positively to think an absolute commencement,our impo- 
tence to this drives us backwards on the notion of Cause; 
unable positively to think an absolute termination, our 
impotence to this drives ussforwards on the notion of 
Effect? Causality,thus,as a merely"negative fracionhe rsd, 
it is cleafi,no longer rival or counterbalance an express 
affirmation of consciousness such as this of Morel Liber- 
ty:by virtue of its self-affirmation alone,Moral Liberty 
is left in possession of the field, 

To the end of this legitimate subordination of one term 
of the contradiction what Hamilton has done for Causa- 
tion whether something as illegitimate as he himself con 


( » 
sidered,by their"sequence",Hume,Dr.Thomas Brown and othas 


ee 


(¥ nm Reid's Active Powers,Note U. p 974, 
f tm, '(%  Ibid,Note H, p 936,’ . | 
) This,sequence ag expressed by Hume,reminds one of a passage of Cole 
_ ridge:"A chain without a staplg,from which all thelinks derived 


a 


to do or to seem to do for Necessity,4not to anatomise 
but truncate--may be safely left for John Stuart Mill to 
discover,and for some future philosopher, in, turn, to disco 
‘ver just what,if any,elements of world-old, true,efficient 
cause"is to be found in invariable Sequence itself,whethe 
er,finally,"any thing may be the cause of anything"or 
whether “Something must be the cause of something," 
However this may be,the issue was now made elear,on the 
Side,at least, of "absolute commencement",and even if we 
choose to throw out,in.toto,on the other that"peculiar" 
view of causation which as negative withdraws"infinite re 
gress from the category of Equally positive dictates of c 
consciousness", still the issue on thatoside will remain 
as.clear as before, It cannot be doubted that the quest- 


ion has been cleared once for all of extraneous matter. 


their stability or a series without a first,has been not 
inaptly allegorized as a string of blind men,each holding 
the skirt of the man before him,reaching far out of sight 
but all moving without the least deviation in one straight 
line. It would be naturally taken for granted that there 
was a@ guide at the head of the file: what if it were an- 
swered,No:Sir,the men are without number,and infinite 
blindness supplies the place of sight?" 
Biographia Literaria,Chap.XII ThesisII Scholium 
By this theory of sequence,Hamilton complains"the pheno 
omena to be saved is silently and in effect evacuated of 
its principle quality--the quality of necessity;where as 
the real problem is to explain how it is that we cannot b 
but think that all which begins to be has not an absolute 
but only a relative commencement." Note to Reid's Act.POw 
p.604. 
Inseparable association is the solution offered 


and that Freedom has been clearly outlined as Fact, By 


reverting to the former positive,,affirmative form of « 
causation we shall only have removed the "preponderance" 
effected by its perhaps illegitimate subordination and 
Shallbe left thereby only more freely to confront the prot 
lem in its prior,abstract form of two equated inconceiva 
bles which are at the same time equally positive dictates 
of consciousness. IT is as well perhaps to accept the sit 
uation thus in its bareness lest more is seas than the 


Situation warrants, 


ly 


If from the nature of the ¢ase,one or the other of these 


alternatives must be true (and not both as Theology de-= 
clares)and if Metaphysics persistently maintain an oracu 


lar silence as seems her function to do,holding in suspens 
aelordis wy 
(Y The Law of Excluded Middle,applicable/'to Hamilton to all antino 
ymies ,holds,Mill grants,for this antinomy since "the will is wholly 
J bhéeaemenn dina has no mea ning unless relativly to aB*%,sbut denies 
the application of the same law, without _ reserve,to ant ihomics involv 
ing Time and Space since they are held “to have> Loy Sir William). a 
noumenal as well as phenomenal existence, 
For Theology on this point see: 
St. Augustine,Ad Valentinum,Fpist,274 
St.Bernard,De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. ch.I. 
Thomas Aquinas,Summa totius Theologiae,Pars Prima, Questio,XXITArt.4 
(quoted by Hamilton Note U,.) 
Calvin,De Predestination,VolxXp.708 7II 725 
Senino, Labyrinthi,ch,I9 p.245,. See "Skepties of the Renaissance" 
Voi, Ip.2is 
Confessions of Faith of the Church of. Scotlandch.III?IxX, 
Westminster Oonfession of Faith, an. Veten, iit 'T 
Mozley's Ausgustinian Doctrine, Predestination",ch. X Note XXII, 
Deseartes andLocke are both quoted by Stewart as holding that both 
_ propositions, though irreconcilable,are to be believed, 
_ See also: Ranke,VolII,308-3659for the action of the Roman Commu 
-nion on the controversy between the Jesuits and Dominicans under 
_ClementVIII and Paul Vy 1588, eee eee OMe 
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ed judgment all the perplexities of all the sciences,) 
whence they go forth only to return agein as to an ark;if 
this be, or whatever may be the attitude of Theology and 

‘metaphysics, it was not to be expected that the scientific 
spirit would rest, patient and perplexed, before the two 
and not elect wee or the other,-or electing one not know 
why. 

Yor,in the first plaee,it is not the way of ne aie to 
pronounce any problem,however difficult,insolublejon the 
contrary,she assumes all problems soluble and necessarily 
assumes them so,since in order to the best results,Invest 
tigation is dependent,no less than Morals and the conduct 
of life generally,upon an optimistic assumption,"As if"is 
of quite inecalcuable power in the domain of practice and 
is for this reason a universal working hypothesis,without 


which nothing, ~~ 


( If Metaphysics has spoken definitively on this question,why is 
it that Psychology,Ethics and other progressive sciences dyslogist 
ically tarnmmthe question over to metaphysics for solution? 

See Ribot's Diseases of the oe 
Ethics,p.68-79. 

It would almost seem that when for any science pursuit in a parte 
ticular direction no longer yields facts,what remains of the ques 
tion beyond facts reverts by a natural law of entail to the science 
of sciences, 


Whether, then,this particular problem had been declared" 
(y "to the Understanding soluble by none"or not,mattered not 
in the least to men of sense and scientific habit,so only 
that some fact were given on which to rest a fulcrum of 
analysis.Such a fulcrum was now furnished, 

In pee MoralFreedom a fact and consciousness a 
witness to it and that as fact it Scot ee be"redargued 
on the ground of its incomprehensibility",Sir William Ham 
ilton had furnished that for which science waited. 

Inasmuch as the fact offered was a peculiar one,a mani? 
fest exception to the great body of facts known to science 
it perhaps invited attention,but inasmuch as Moral Freedom 
cited a its SAhds aehienean, the fieit dane ond on 
ly resort of science Chen and represented it as giving 
testimony counter to its own"massive"evidence for causa 
tion,-it offered a distinct challenge to investigation 
which science was not slow to accept, 

Right here it must be admitted that without troubling 
itself at all about “infinite regress",infinite non-contne 
buasinent,* or an"infinity of relative commencements",- 
without troubling itself at all initially to prove causa 
tion in the abstract,science had built up for itself 

(7) through sensible experience such a"massive"body of evidence 
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making for causation,as above referred to.-much as perhaps 
‘/” Dissertations on Reid's Active Powers.Note Up.975. 
a eae 2 a ee 


peres 


in an Ideal World, Ethical Experience might be conceived 
to amass evidence making for righteousness ORB mig 

The statement,then,that one fact of the Universe was 
not only out of line and obedient to no law,but flatly 
lean tna a known law,and that there was even claimed 
for it, by virtue of this eccentricity a certain supremacy 
_ over the more orderly facts of the Universe led to anéx- 
haustive analysis of all that concerned it. 

Although it is one of the confessed anomalies of this 
controversy that those laying greatest stress upon the"de 
liverances of consciousness"as to freedom and the Moral & 
Law,have been the last to undertake (and then only in 
self-defense) any eryais of either volition or conscious 
ness--yet this general arraignment is only partially appl 
‘gable to Sir William Hamilton: onthe contrary, he had sought 
in the matter of Peas 4s fortify his position by 


certain definitions and distinetions which it may be well 


to rehearse, 


Our extraordinary belief in the Uniformity of Nature,in the 
congruity of the Future with the Past, Sir James Stephens compares 
"to a man fFowing one way and looking another and steering his boat 


by keeping his stern in line with an object behind him" 


Ournnotion of causality would thus be of an emperical derivation 
and without the quality of Universality and Necessity claimed for 
it Sir William Hamilton, See Dis. on Reid.p.604,. 

: By Freedom here is meant Rational freedom,not Neutral or Capri 
cious:see"Freedom as found in Kant". Mind,Vol.xIII 1888. 
*) Notes and Dissertions on Reid.p.7I3. 


In a note to Reid's brief account of "Aristotle'sLogic" 

(0 he writes:"Two things must be distinguished in consciousa 

ness--the reality of the phenomena and the truth of what 

the phenomena vouches, Of the former scepticism is impos- 

Sible,because the doubt implies a contradiction;of the lat 
ter scepticism is always possible because it does not im- 
Mediately subvert itself." Again and egain this distine 


tion is insisted upon as"between the data or deliverance 


A 


of consciousness considered simply,in themselves,as apprelunucin 
facts or actual manifestations and those deliverances con 


 Sidered as testimonies to the truth of facts beyond their 


own phenomenal rualiee,* These data viewed under the 
(2) former limitation" (of actual manifestation) are above all 
suspicion"--far from all possibility of doubt, “"For as ‘2 
doubt is itself only a manifestation of consciousness it 
is impossible to doubt what ichiedcaiiews manifests with- 
out,in thus doubting,doubting that we actually doubt; 
that is without the doubt contradicting and annihilating 
itself,Hence it is that the facts of consciousness,as mese 
phenomena, are,by the unanimous confession of all skept- 
" Reid's Active Powers,NoteA.p.744 
iz, Ibid, See also Reid,p.251,442. 
Mill dissents from this"doubt a manifestation of consciousness; " 


he complains that doubt is here treated as something positive. 
: See Mill's Ex, of Phifofag 
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and Idealists,ancient and modern,placed high above all : 
reach of question Still again,in the same veint "The 
one fact--the fact of testimony is an act of conscious-= 
ness itself:it cannot,therefore,be invalidated without 
Lie dinntend ted ted. For to doubt the reality of that of 
which we are conscious is impossible-for as we ean only 
doubt through consciousness,to doubt of consciousness is 
to doubt of consciousness by consciousness, If,on the one 
eee affirm the reality of the doubt we thereby explic 
itely affirm the reality of consciousness and contradict 
our doubt;ifp,on the other hand we deny the reality of con 
sciousness we implicitly deny the reality of our denial 
itself," Since of such testifying of consciousness "no 
doubt ean be or has been entertained,it is only the au- 
thority of these facts as evidence of something beyond 
themselves that can become matter of discussion, It is 


not the reality of consciousness that concerns us but its 


Veracity"™ 


It becomes,then in the light of this analysis,a matter 
of importance to determine to which class of facts of con 
sciousness any given faet of consciousness belongs,wheth 
er to the first,doubt. of which is impossible or to the se 


cond,doubt of which is more or less possible,’ 


Teetnures n.274 ani0otad hv Mi. 


In “facts of consciousness as mere phenomena"--"high a- 
bove all reach of question" we would seem to have reached 
a common ground,if for sceptics and Idealists--for Liber& 
tarians and Necessitarians,and to have now,as a next step 
only to inquire to which class of facts of consciousness 
does this,our fact of Moral Liberty belong,this"immediate 
datum of an absolute Law of Duty--to say nothing of an im 

3 ay 
mediate datum of Liberty itself," 

But questioned as to the immediate datum,Liberty, ambig 
ious answers issue hone tue oracle.For each,.the answer 
seems as the mania Protagorean uncertainty prevails, 


For one,this “sense of freedom" comes only when think 


ing of himself hypothetically as having acted otherwise 


than he did aot-—and thinking in,therefore,different ante 
tung + cedents:for another it comes inttie moment iteeif of de- 
| ecision",and is thus a constituent fact of consciousness. 
Taking extremes and neglecting intermediate stages it 
is broardly true that,for the Associationalist,holding 
one extreme of the doctrine of the Relativity of human 
knowledge,there is no such datum;for those holding the 
other extreme of “— same doctrine,the datum of freedom n 


in willing is the most real fact consciousness has to of- 


" fer, To be sure,it has been said of the latter,somewhat 


It is left insome uncertainty",says Mill,Whether consciousness make 
bee bine Give Wiliiam twteanda to dAaelilare 


watirically.sy their opponents that they seem not to have 
heard the voice of consciousness very clearly:an accusa- 

tion founded,it would seem, upon the bon-aeresment among 

themselves ,of Intuitionalists as to how much and to what 
consciousness testifies. 

But to an ideal spectator,not committed beyond recall 
to either side internal weakness is disclosed not more by 
non-agreement of its advocates than by their too great 
zeal:the weakness of the citadel is often betrayed by ef- 
forts to rescue its divinity. 

The laudable but too evident intention of Sir William 
‘Hamilton i tage Freedom;his withdrawal of it from its 
own ideal realm of Appreciation and attempt to give it 
wiuas and scientific banks in theoworld of Description 
were so many indications of doubt,of sot baun ahin and so 
of weakness, 

It was,perhaps,under some such persuasion as this of 
the internal weakness of the citadel that Mill accepted 
the challenge in behalf of science and that,as representa 

tive of Associationalism he entered the lists on ground © 
the Determinist's theory of volition to be false or the vulgar no- 

tion of Moral Desert to be true.Mill's Ex. of Phil.of the Cond. 283. 
T Ibid.Mr Mansell (Prol.Logica,p.I52) quoted by Mill,p.283. See al- 

so Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics.Ed.4 p.67 Sect.3. where "the imme- 
diate affirmation of consciousness in the moment of deliberate act 

fon" is cited as the one opposing argument of real force against 


the formidable array of cumulative evidence offered for Determinism, 
) For examples of this non-agreement-see Ham,Dis.onReid,p.749: also 


o 
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of the opponents' choosing. Could Libertarians be drivené 
off their own subjective field of consciousness that were 
a victory indeed worth the Pitine, Sona conseiousness £ 
itself be given over to Experience there certainly would 
be an end of the matter, 

(y "All theories of the human mind,“admitted Mill,"profess 
to be interpretations of consciousness: the conclusions of 
all of them are supposed to rest on that nit timate evidence 
either immediately or remotely.What consciousness directy 
ly PONwALe, een with what can be va aise amano infer 
— Pe ens its revelations s compose, sii universal ae 
“aa thet iy bea or: the mine or indeed of any peti thing. 

Although Mill's analysis of Consciousness as understood 
by Sir W. Hamilton"was undertaken in the interests,not of 
this question but of a fundamental problem of knowledge, 
yet it comes to have some bearing on the question as one. 
sees the circle closing in on sonbetodmense and its so- 
called "facts" diminishing in number or changing charac- 
ter,one by one,as the psychologist moves on his way to- 


(1 
ward the subversion of"Primary Truths." 


Mill'sEx. of the Phil.of the Cond.p.282where striking exampies of 
non-agreement have been focussed, WUrtonces 

- Be. of Phikuolt Cond’. py. 157. 

) The marks by which Primary Truths-original as distinguished from 
jderivative-may be known,were according to Sir William four in num- 
ber (i) Incompréehénsibility,(2)Simplicity,(3)Necessity,and Universali 
ityand(4)Comparative Fvidence and Certainty. Dis.onReid,Note A.754,p. 


By way,not of definition,but of analysis Hamilton had 
said, "All Whalen is a consciousness and all conscious 
ness is a knowledge"-but had added: "consciousness is a 
more limited term than knowledge.For knowledge is a know- 
ledge (i)immediate or mediate, (2)actual or potentialiwhere 
as consciousness is only immediate and only actual"; 

Consciousness is thus knowledge ,immediate and actual, 
of things present in time and place, Things past and ab 
sent may be known indeed but only ec ar through some 
representative of it in consciousness, For beens Si 
that is immediately known in the act of memory is the pre 
sent mental modification; that is,the representation and 
concomitant belief...so far is memory from being an imme 
diate knowledge of the past,that it is at best only a:me- 
dante knowledge of the pastj;while in philosophical propri 
ety,it is ail a knowledge of the past at all, but a knowl 
Marae of the present and a belief of the past...We may 
doubt,we may deny that the representation and belief are 
true.We may assert that they represent what never was and 
that all beyond their present mental existence is a delu- 


sion",but may not so doubt that of which we have immediate 


knowledge, : v 


Lectures,p.280. 
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Quite explicitly elsewhere he states that"Consciousness 


and immediate knowledge are thus terms universally conver 
tible“and this,in teavhle wonivele CALLE with Intuitive knowled 
ledge.- He had moreover defined consciousness es the "re 
dosnitieton by the mind or Ego of its weed acts or affections 
which would seem to mean that we have the direct evidence 
of consciousness only for an internal world but in the 
light of other passages really means,inconsistently e- 
nough as Mill has pointed out, that internal world to- 
gether with all therein implied,’ 

We may pass over with a light step Hamilton's position 
as regards an external world immediately given,as irrele 
vant to the matter in hand,but touch it just in passing 
as offering a parallel to other unanalysed facts of con- 
sciousness, If perception and inference from them miss 
discrimination why may not,in a special case, that between 
a sensation past as represented and a present sensation- 
between mediate and immediate knowledge,-in other regards 

in fact,than that of the external world. 


Is our own"immediate datum of Liberty"really immediate? 


or is it. immediate,i.e.,in consciousness only in the faint 
and dubious sense in which a thing past but remembered is 


in consciousness,half in and half out,if one may use such 


Jiscussions,p.5T quoted: from Milk's Ex,of the iPhith. com Sin Malawi 
‘ONePs T42 (Henry Holt&Co, 1284.) 


a term-out as actual fact,in as representation.-a "composi 
ite" datum,as it were,made up of a past and present ele- 
ment? May it not be,says the psychologist,that in the ra- 
pid succession of states of consciousness,the sense of 


freedom attaches itself to some representation of an act 


in-consciousness which representation is not distinguish 
thus 
ed from the act itself already past and that it is that 


the act jheies a free act? 

Such at least would seem to be the view of RHke Baveliot 
ogists,as evidenced in personal introspective sketches 
they have recorded:while others,as Monatertere end his 
school hold that the sense of freedom is present at the 
"rehearsal" of the act which takes place previous to the 


actual performance and becomes,in this way,confounded wih 


with the actual performance, 


"I ask my consciousnsss,"“says J .c mMill,what Ido feel and I find a 
that Ifeel(or am convinced) that I could have chosen the other course 
if I had preferred it:but not that I could have chosen one course 
while I preferred the other," 

See also; 

Lewes,;"Problems of Life and Mind," 

Sully, "Sensation,and fllusion.” Ch.V¢ 

Ziehen's Elements of Psychology,Closing Ch, 
According to Munsterberg,the representation of certain muscular 
movements arise before the actual movement has had time to superven 
vene,the old copy thus preceeding the new original is taken for the 
cause of it. Here is his account: "Where the illusion of a conscious 
activity ,set over against the content of consciousness arises 
there is really nothing for Experience to lay hold of except (T) that 
a group of sensations of strain take up their position in the field 
of consciousness and(2) that certain changes in the field make them 
selves observable," 


L) 
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But here even though they are Philosophers who speak, 
and the rule’ of Common Sense laid down by its able expo 
nent seems to the letter obeyed, that in appealing to the 
consciousness of mankind in general we only appeal to the 
consciousness of those not disqualified to pronounce a de 
cision"and that such matters as involve mental analysis 
cannot notwithstanding the error which they have so fre- 
quently committed,be taken out of the hands of philosoph 

dicta 
ers",-yet what have WE but. Which may be met by countPfr- 
dicta of other philosophers who will accuse the associa 


tionalists of reading into consciousness what is not 


there,-even as they accuse the Intuitionalists of confus 


ing final with_original simplicity. What, finally,do thep 
gl ipeconebe themselves open up but conflicting subjective 
data,disclosing a perfect cul de sac so far as facts are 
concerned and thus no field for science, 

So much for one datum,that of Liberty: it remains to 
consider “the immediate datum of the Moral Law," 

In meeting Hamilton on the matter of Freedom,Mill grant 
ed for eke of the argument he would not divert,"infinite 
regress" and “absolute commencement" to be in themselves 
and equally Ay a approved in the main,the dis 


., tinction between the two classes of facts of consciousnes 


y Notes and fo ay ily So on REid.p.752. 
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and finally admitted that consciousness is supposed to be 
and indeed is the best evidence possible--or at least 


"would be if we were always sure what is consciousness", 


H 
)) Yc ys 11 "ConsciousHess"he comments,in the sense usually attached 


to it by Philosophers,- consciousness of the mind's own 
feeling and operations,- cannot,as our author truly says, 
be disbelieved, The inward fact,the feeling of our own 
minds, was never doubted,since to do so would “— doubt 
that we feel what we do feel. What our author elie She 


testimony of consciousness to something beyond itself,may 


be, and is, denied;but what is denied has almost always 
been that consciousness pives the testimony;not that,if 
given it must be believed," | 

And again, "At Tirat signt 5t ake seem as if there cou 
could not pobsibly be any doubt whether our consciousness 
does or does not affirm any given thins. Nor ean there, 

meansmeans seli- 

if consciousness,as it usually does,self-consciousness, 
If consciousness tells me that I have a certain thought 
or sensation,Iassuredly have that thought or sensation, 
But if consciousness means a power which can tell me 
things that are not phenomena of my own mind,there is im- 


mediately the broadest divergence of opinion as to what 


are the things which consciousness testifies, 


This inconceivability is elsewhere contested and explained from th 
point of view of Experience as due to Inseparable Association{ OVER) 


fee Sere, | 


eo ane 
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There is nothing which people do not think and sa y that 
they know by consciousness,-provided they do not remember 
any time when they did not know or believe it,and are not 
aware in what manner they came by the belief.For conscious 
ness in this extended sense,is but another word for Intu- 
itive knowledge:and whatever other things we may know in 
that manner,we certainly do not know by intuition what 


knowledge is intuitive. It is a subject on which both the 


vulgar and the ablest thinkers are constantly making mis- 
takes," 

We see plainly enough that it is not sufficient"to say 
that something is testified by consciousness and refer 
all dissentients to consciousness to vrove <2t, " eh San 
stitute for consciousness the equivalent phrase Intuitive 
knowledge and it is seen that this is not a thing which c¢ 
can be proved by mere introspection of ourselves.Intro- 
spection can show us a present belief or conviction,at- 
tended with a greater or less difficulty in accommodating 
the thoughts to a different view of the subject:but that 
this belief or ennvictionvor knowledge,if we call it so, 
is intuitive,no introspection can ever show:unless we are 
at liberty to_assume that_every mental process which is 


now as unhesitating and as rapid as intuition,was intui 


‘Ex. of the Phil.of Sir W/.Hamilton ch.VI ¥Ibidp.176"%Ibid p.I77. 
Sthid,p,179. : 


fp 


U) tive at the outset." 


| (2) 
And still again,what is even more to the point,"we have 


it not in our power to ascertain by any direct process, 
what consciousness told us at the time when its revelations 
were in their pristine purity. It only offers itself to 
our inspection as it exists now,when those original revel 
ations are overlaid and buried under a mountainous heap 
of acquired notions and perceptions," 

What,then,is intuitive from the outset,what original 
and what acquired is the soa ce aay of Scienee as reg 
gards consciousness and Locke.was pibehand: tne Tiret to ve 
cognige it ae such, His"origin of Ideas"*had struck the 


keynote of a new method,which as scientific.aimed to for 


tify subjective vie objective observation.-to add to the 


certainty of the former, the exactness oF the Latter, 


smarcneneseeves 


The difficulty of the problem was great,so great as t: 
14) 
lead bee declare that Psychology could never become 
a science of observation and experiment,for the reason he 
said that"the elements of inner observation cannot be rea?é/ 
ly isolated and recombined at will after the manner of 
physical or chemical observation," Yet. great as was this 
though y science of 


difficulty and Ee realized, _had for the,psyehology no 


deterrent force,but if anything an excitent,. 


For PrimaryTfuthsi:as understood by Sir W.Hamilton ,seeEx,of his, 
| Phil.p.93,I187 "The testtby! which they"(ineluding Kant and Spencer 


eee 


! We have",reiterates Mill,"no means of of interrogating 


consciousness in the only circumstances in which it is 
possible for it to give a trustworthy answer.Could we try 
the experiment of the first consciosness in any infant--& 
its first reception of the impressions which we call ex- 
ternalj;whatever was present in that first consciousness w 
‘would be as much entitled to credit--,indeed there would 
be as little possibility of discrediting Vee our sen-= 
sations themselves",...."fhat a belief or knowledge of 
such objects is in our consciousness now,whenever we use 
our eyes or our muscles,is no reason for coneluding that 
it was there from the beginning,unless we have settled the 
question whether it could possibly have been brought in & 
since.If any mode can be pointed out in which within thee 
compass of possibility it might have been brought in,the’ 
hypothesis must be examined and disproved before we are 
entitled to conelude that the conviction is an original 
deliverance of consciousness",.... "Being unable to examine 
the actual contents of our seid i eaenees until our earli- 


est,which are-~necessarily our most firmly knit associa- 


_ "all decide a belief to be a part of our primative consciousness,- 
an origina2z intuition of the mind-is the necessity of thinking it. 
Their proof that we must always from the peel eraneaaet® had a belies 
is the impossibility of getting rid of it now." (p/187.) 

m tbid.p.%s2. 

"1 This antithesis is fully worked out by George Lewes in “Problems 
of Life and mind"ch.V. 

m, The Critical Phil.of Kant.Caird's Ed, Vol.Ip.I67. 
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tions,those which are most intimately interwoven into the 
original data of consciousness,-are fully formed,we canno 
not study the original elements of mind in the facts of o 
our present consciousness,.Those original elements can on. 
ly come to light as residual phenomena by a previous stu- 
ay of the modes of generation of the mental facts which 
are confessedly not originalj;a study sufficiently thorough 
to enable us to apply its results to the convictions, be- 
liefs or supposed intuitions which seem to be original, 
and to determine whether some of them may not have been g 


generated in the same modes, so early as to have become i 


inseparable from our consciousness before the time at 
which memory schesivisiaieesh¥ 
This long extract must be its own apology:it is im- 

portant as furnishing succinctly in outline the Psycholog 
ical method of procedure(as opposed to the introspective) 
in regard to consciousness and its immediate data. 

As"genesis" has thrown a flood of light on matters phys 
ical so,it is thought,the genesis of mental facts will un 
lock the secret springs of thought and Moral life, As"“ori 
ginal data",falsely so-called,are traced to their small, 


faint beginnings in sensations,associated more or less 


= 


Separably--How is it,it may be asked,with our immediate 

datum of an absolute Law of Duty-.Is it,then,not "peculiar. 

but explicable quite by its faraway senesis in insepara- 

bly associated sensations? Is it, bin nate ie en ere ote 
However this may result, it is clear that the question 

is no longer,to which "class of facts of consciousness" 

does this "fact of Moral Liberty"(Moral Law) belong- and 


therefore may we or may we not doubt its diectum--but is 


it a fact at all of cOnsciousness? 


In his “examination of the Philosophy of the Condition- 
ed" Mill has given as one of several reasons for taking 
the writings of Sir W. ywamilton as his text-books on that 
‘subject and for dealing with its opinions as expressed by 
him--that he was at once “the ablest, the most clearsight 
ed,and the most candid" of that schooliwith like point 
the same reason may be given for citing Mill himself as o 
offering in this Examination,the clearest possible expo- 
sition of the opposite method of setapepetcs? inquiry. 

While acerediting Sir William with such analysis of con 
sciousness as he had made,Mill contends that he has not 
only not gone far enough in id ses but,what is far 
worse,failed ‘e take sufficient,if any,cognizance of the 


great principle arraigned against him. Not once or twice 


Seis Bee. Mak eee 
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but many times in the course of this Examination the Intu 
tuitive school itself and in the person of its representa 
tive is taken to task for its “invineible ignorance" of 
the main instrument employed against it--an instrument,mo 
moreover,which claimed "to unlock the deeper mysteries of 
mental science"-and"has been employed in this country and 
age by thinkers of the highest order as the most potent 
of all instruments of psychological analysis," 

Such were the claims and such the recognition by psycho 
ologists of the Law of Inseparable Association: eclaims,it 
would seem surticient to ensure its serious consideration 
by opposing ranks,especially when re-enforced by the de- 
claration that it is the very basis of that theory OR 
they have to encounter at every point and which it is nec 
essary for them to refute first as the condition of estab 
lishing their own, 

This was,in fact, as it proved the little cloud no 
larger than a heale bancswut big with fate- in the clear 


sky of Intuitional First Principles which escaped the no- 


() Ibid.p.307 
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tice of that unprophetic body. "Not so much rejected as 
ignored by them" complains Mill,yet in this same passage 
he characterizes “— fundamental law to be "the least fe 
miliar and most imperfectly understood of all the laws of 
association.” A basis of this kind,it may be, has some 
aifficulties. 

This principle originating with Hartley,had been recall 
ed to the attention of philosophers by Mr. James Mill in. 
his Analysis of the Human Mind and as explicated by him 


is briefly this: 


~— “When two or more ideas have been often repeated togeth 


er and the association has become very strong, they some 
times nies up in such close combination ie to be 
distinguishable. some inci of sensation are analogous, 
For example, when a wheel on the seven parts of which the 
seven prismatic colors are respectively painted,is made 6 
to revolve rabidly,it appears not of seven colors but of 
one uniform color -white. By the rapidity of the success- 
ion the several sensations cease to be distinguishable; h 


they run,as’ it were,together,and a new sensation,compound 


ed of all the seven,but apparently a single one,is the 
result. 

Ideas,also which have been so often conjoined that when 
ever one exists in the mind,the others immediately exist 


along with it, seem to run into one another, to coalese, 


(jas it were, and out of many to form one idea; which idea, 


however,in reality complex,appears to be no less simple 
than any one of those of which it is compounded," 

ies odes wi Cee ideas are by frequency and strength of 
association so closely combined that they eannot be sepa 
rated.If one exists,the other exists along with it,ing 
spite of whatever effort we may make to disjoin them, For 
example;it is not in our power to think of color,without 
thinking of extensionjor of solidity,without figure, We 
have never seen it except in this connection.Color and 
extension have been invariably conjoined, The idea of co- 
lor ea ae uniformly comes into the mind bringing that 
of extension along with it; and so close is the associa- 
shes taut it. is not in our power to dissolve it, We cannbt 
not,if we will,think of color but in combination with ex- 
tension.The one idea calls up the other and retains it,so 


long as the other is retained," 


One such difficulty,pointed out by Dr. Martineau,is found in the f 
fact that psychologists are not agreed upon their catalogue of ele- 


; ments or the marks by which they may knownthe simple from the com- 
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- pound" in other words-the psychologic unit is not fixed/" 


See Essays,Phil.and Theol.First Series.p.268-37 


‘A Analysis of the Human Mind,.68-75. 
This"as it were" James terms "delightfully characteristic of the 


geriool,* Vol .13556, 


In the hands of its propagators,this Law of Inseparable 


Association becomes the powerful instrument it was,by 


James Mill prophesied to become, It is used to battaih 
not only belief in an External World and the Necessary 
mruths of nd eben tied but the hitherto sacred and peculiar 
fact of Conscience --feeling of Moral Responsibility or 


Accountability. 


What is Moral Responsibility?asks the psychologist and 


i ® 
2) 


himself answers:It is the fusion of two simple ideas, 
Wrong-doing and Punishment, The modification of these two 
simple ideas has preauaed 4 third ,the elements of which 
are no longer distinct cigs of Moral Soke oaRtELTK 

The "Lay of dbnrimasio- -strength of association increa 
ed beyond any assignable limit -together with the "haw of 
Oblivisecence",by virtue of which elements not attended: to 
tend to drop out, explain the*product" fully. 

For lis=hreed our earliest childhood the ideas of do- 


ing wrong and of punishment are presented to the mind to- 


gether and the intense character of the_impression causes 


the association between them to attain to the highest de) 


h See Mill's Logic,p.I72 seq. 
) Examination of. the Philosophy of, Sir William Hamilton,p,. 295, 


gree of closeness and intimacy" (contiguity )..Is it 
strange or unlike the usual processes of the human mind 
that in these circumstances we should retain the feeling 
and forget the reason on which it is grounded?" (oblivis 
sence).."but why do I speak of forgetting? In most cases 
the reason ‘ie never in our early education,been present- 
ed to the mind,The only ideas presented have been those 
of Wrong and Punishment and an inseparable association 
has been created between eae directly,without the help 
of any intervening idea", | | 

But ing in the product distinguish the elements? one m 
may BT ON would vou?tt is a possible erathesis and th 
Law of Parsimony asicels us to aceept it”, 

Responsibility means Lv nad implies liability to 
punishment, This feeling of liability may be of two kinds: 
one is an actual expectation, if we act in a certain way, 
of punishment being inflicted upon us by our equalsor by 


Supreme Power.-the other is the consciousness that we 


ought’ to” be so punishea. 


— 


iT Ibid p.293y4 s Pp yet ; dire) wees tt eat sea po 


How fundamental is the idea of punishment in Tae of the compound, 


-Responsibility,is fully developed in a Note on Moral Sense" in J, § 


Mill's Edition of the Analysis of the Psat mind in which he claims 


Duty or Obligation to contain the same elements with Utility or Be 


nevolence with the exception that the idea of Duty con~ 
tains an additional idea-that of punishment, 
Vol/11324,. 


Tee 


The first,plainly the result of experience and instruct 
ion ,cannot be either an immediate datum or a freedom- 
implying fact of Waid onthe ake mhintouphe®! 11 may be, 
is the remnant now left to Moral Liberty,-for a told 
1% ia hat? the belief that we shall be made accountable 
that can be deemed to require the free-will hypothesis; 
it is the belief that we"ought to be,that we justly are 
accountable that puilt deserves Fine eemenns 

The real issue then is according to Mill,the justness 
of punishment afidpwhether in the justness of punishment, 
free-will is involved, And first would punishment be 
just supposing the wrong-doer could not help doing the 
wrong thing? Sieh inv Heol tes Milly-"if the expeecta- 
tion of punishment enables him to help it".Punishment as 
supplying an additional motive to right doing is just,- 
but punishment in this sense proceeds on the assumption 
that the will is governed by motives, Insofar as the will 
is "free and capable of acting against motives,punishment 
is disappointed of its object and deprived of its jus- 


tifieation’, 


EX 
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Two ends, and two ends only justify punishment; bene- 
fit of the offender and the protection of Sera ae 
these ends it is just to punish-"freewill or no free- 
will"--Freewill has nothing to do with the matter as the 
following extract will show. 

"Now the primitive consciousness we are said to have 
that we are accountable for our actions, and if we vio~— 
late the rule of right we shall deserve punishment, I 
contend in nothing else than knowledge that punishment 


Will be just; that by such conduct we shall place our- 


selves in the position in which our fellow creatures, or 


the Deity, or both will naturally and may justly, inflact 


punishment upon us. 
By using the word justly I am not assuming, in the ex- 
planation; the thing I profess to explain, x * x 


I am entitled to postulate the reality; and the know- 


ledge and feeling moral distinctions. These it is both 
evident metaphysically and notorious historically, are 
independent of any theory concerning the will, We are 
supposed capable of understanding that other people have 


rights and all that follows from this. 


me 


Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Phil.,p.292,3. 


' This justifies Sidgwick's declaration that if the Will is not free, ’ 
_ the meaning ofJustice must be changed. | 
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The mind which posses this idea, if capable of placing 


itself at the point of view of another person, must re- 
cognise it as just that others should protect themselves 
against any dispostion on his part to infringe their 
rights, and his rights continually require the same pro- 
tection. This, I maintain is our feeling of account- 
ability, in so far it can be separated from the edunbet 
of being actually called to account, No one who under- 
stands the power of the principle of association, can 
doubt its sufficiency to create out of these elements 


the whole of the feeling of which we are conscious, To 


rebutthis view of the case would require positive evi- 
dence; as, for example, if it could be proved that the 


feeling of accountability precedes, in the order of de- 


velopement, all experience of punishment, No such evi- 


dence has been produced it is producible," 


This has the flourish of finality and one wedded to 
the “idols of the tribe" may well look askance at the 
genesis of idols no more grateful for the pure helle- 


bore of analysis that brings disillusion. than the man 


aorne ames ¢ 


(y) 
of Argos who, brought to himself, exclaimed"Pol me 


occidistis, amici,Non servastis, cui sic extorta 
voluptas, Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error! 

Has ; then, our Imperative of Morality become there- 
by a Mendacious Imperative, or, as mere reaction from 
punishment, no longer authoratative, no longer moral." 
Is this all of "Gught" and so of Freedom? 

It may be questioned whether the genesis of con- 
sciousness and of moral consciousness in particular 
has not its own difficulties to meet and does not of- 
fer, pee iee its shitter tone, as large a field for 
difference of opinion as the notoriously unanalysed 
consciousness of the Intuitionalists, ea cal aes 
greement among peioeetce be held a valid objection to 
one, it would seem that it may be held of some force 
against the scientific eharacter of the other or at 
least furnish a Roland for an Oliver and work for 
“those who know, 

the 
With all the help of revolving disk as illustrative 


of fusion of sensations, the fusion of the ideas of 


| Horace, fpis.II,1 728-142. The application of these lines is Limit 

ped to the gratitude:other elements of the story might imply some 

q prejudgment of the question of free-will.Such decisive at 
_titude is irrelevant to the present discussion and is disclaimed on 
this as wellas on other more genuine grounds,’ “ 


| pxamples of such divergence of views may be found in a recent vol. of Ming 
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wrong doing and punishment remains somewhat mythical 
as an equivalent for the ‘ought of our prejudice, 
When the statement is heise that "No one who under- 
stands the power of the principle of association can 
doubtits sufficiency to create out of these elements 
the whole of the feeling of which we are conscious," 
One may forbear to note the metaphor and to ask what 
occult power is exercised by this principle--but can 
hardly fail to feel the absence in the compound of 
that: ideal element which has given to Duty its unique 
character in the general consciousness and to protest 
against the phrase "whole of the feeling of which we 
are saiciniiaanea:’ , | Whole of that feeling it is not 
for those infected with Kantian precepts, unless 
wrong-doing be itself a compound and something more 
that 
than’: © for which we are punished or are to expect 
punishment. Of course postulating"the reality and 
the knowledge and the feeling of moral distinctions" 
may be postulating a germ wit conscience and thus all 


that the most exacting could demand in behalf of the 


for . 
moral consciousness, this is possible what knowledge it 


is, that is postulated in the argument is not stated, 


whether an original a@ priori knowledge--as "primitive" 


consciousness would seem to imply or ‘derived as "notor- 


ious historically" would seem to imply. In the absence 


of proof it is permitted to doubt. 

The destructive work begun with the question What is 
consciousness? What, its primary truths? r:eached con- 
structive consummation in Consciousness is experience; 
its primary truths, products of experience: its Law of 
Duty not peculiar, not supreme is ome Of many products: 
ere genesis Lis that of other products sensations insepar- 
ably beieatoban, 

Reduction of the Moral Law to sensation elements -- 
wholly successful or not--may be said to crown the ef- 
forts of scientific moral eonsiousness, Psychology, and 
,in a way to close the encounter between new and old 
methods. The new has scored some triumphs it must be 


confessed since it effects that if the phoenix of Moral 


Law arise again from its ashes it must be because it has 


on a 


re-conquered experience by its inherent Beauty--and 
reinstated its products, as primary in a new sense, and 


necessary, not because they cannot be got rid of now but 


because Experience has set its seal of priceless value 
upon them, 

In full view of this demolition of the traditional 

Moral Responsibility and vulgar notion of Desert, it is 
(! 
a fact full of comfort to some that Hoar i 
in the person of Mill himself makes certain concessions, 
here’ and there, which put him in Line, willy pitie. 
with the us Poa ouhes of Koenigsberg and with "Soft" 
, Determinists generally. | 
In his iy quoted by Carpenter (Preface 


to Mental Physiology,) he writes, "I saw that though. our 


character is formed by circumstances, our own desires 


can do much to shape those.circumstances; and that what 
is really inspiriting and ennobling in the doctrine of 
freewill is the convictionthat we have real power over 


the formation of our character, that our will by in- 


fluencing some of our circumstances can modify our future 
habits and capacities of willing": while in his Logic 


of Moral Science there are several such admissions-- 


 Hard"and"Soft"aterms used by James to designate the right and left 
wings of Determinism: Dilemma of peterminism.Uni.Rev.IS84,. 
Mill aceuses Kant of"changing the venue of Freewill,from our actions 


one will serve: "Indeed if we examine closely we shall 
find that this feeling of our being able to modify our 
character, if we wish is itself the feeling of Moral 
Freedom of which wei areconscious, 

A person is morally free who feels that his habits 
or his temptations are not his master but he theirs: 
who even in yielding to them know; that he could resist: 


( 


that were he desirous of altogether throwing them off 


there would not be required for the purpose a stronger 
; Hi 
desire than he knows himself to be ecapable.of feeling, 
What,we may ask,is meant by our own desires in the sen 
tence quoted by Dr. Carpenter? Does Mill here recognise, 
as Dr. Carpenter thinks he does a faetor in the formation 
of character which is something else than heredity plus 
such 
environment or must we suppose a man of penetration as J 
A. 
Stuart Mill not to have seen that if man's desires are 
| ) 
themselves the result of antecedent circumstances the in- 
: , 
cubus of hopeless slavery to those circumstances of which 
* ‘ u 
he complains in his autobiography,can no more be removed 


by any desires for self-improvement which ex hypothesi 


arise out of them than a weight which bears down on a 


generallyto the formation of character":to form character being the 
function of freedom as understood by Kant. 


man's shoulder can be lifted by its own pressure"? 

Sincere acceptance of the doctrine offered Mill in his 
father's now classic Analysis of the Human Mind might 
easily result in this sense Si iinwubae ot hopeless slavery 

the 
to antecedent circumstances "and, words quoted from his au- 
inner 
) tobiography be as easily the but half-smothered, protest 
of the natural man against such Wihius, seentnuk being th 
(zstage merely upon which trains of association come and &0, 
upon which he ean put,so to speak,no break,can neither 
arrest nor further, 

Protest of an unreasoning kind might end here in pro- 
test but in the present ease we are aiid to go further 
to assume a reason and to find it if possible, 

The treatment of Desire by the older and by the younger 
Mill offer certain marked differences,that of the former 
appearing clearly in his Analysis of the Will, This 
Analysis interesting in itself as bringing order out of 
chaos,is important as furnishing much of the stuff of 


which the New Psychology is made and is besides much':to 


the present purpose sinee ‘by-a’Kind of anticipation iit. 


) This figure is not meant to caricature: Association: but is thenwes 1 
- sult of an attempt ,in deference to that school,to avoid anything 

' savoring of animism or metaphor;recent reading has unearthed, to the 
_ satisfaction of the writer, a parallel in Hume's Human Nature which 

' runs:thus:io"phe mind is a kind of theatre where several perceptions 
successively make their appearance ,pass ,repass,glide away and min 
gle in an infinite variety of positions and situations," 

See Autobiography,p.I69. 


touches or ignores in either case with firm deterministic 
hand two or three classes of phenomena adduced by later 
psychologists in support of a free element in the great 
drama of association and for this reason affords a valuai 
ble starting point from which to study divergent views, 
Desire takes its place,we shall find,in this treatise 
as an idea and as an idea falls in line with other ideas 
in a train of association:--but this is to anticipate, 
Prefacing that the object of the Inquiry is to find ous } 
what that peeuliar state of mind or consciousness is by 


which action is preceded James Mill divides all actions of 


a human being into two sorts: those which are called ac- 


tions of his body; those whieh are called actions of his 


1 J 


mind. Since the actions of the body are all of one sort-— 
fibrous contraction, the first question is what are the s° 
states of mind which precede a fibrous contraction, 
Having established by an ample induction of facts of 
Physiology and Pathology that muscular contraction "fol«. 
low as an effect its cauee(I)sensation (2)Ideas ;and that 


in a vast proportion of those cases the sequence is ine 


variable, he shows that his conclusion is not at variance 
with common belief on the subject. That actions follow 
ideas,for example,he finds to be "not inconsistent with (/ 
the language of advocates of Free-will" They hold in fact 
the idea as opposed to sensation to Page TR ee of ac 
tion of the muscles and that “our power of willing con- 
sists in the power of ealling into existence the appropri 
ate idea:and that the power of the will is not immediate- 
ly over the muscle, but over the idea" 

In support of this statement of the free-will position: 
from the point of view of Psychology in Reid is quoted, 
and is eredited with the distinction on this basis of acu 
tions,voluntary from action, involuntary; "Involuntary ac Lo 
tion: follows sensation, says Reid, voluntary action Tdeas," 

But from the iidiale adduced by Dr. Reid in support of 
part first of this distinction--notably that of te suck- 
ing child who in his first performance of that act cannot 
be said to_will to suck but to be moved to the act by sen 
sation. it: also appeags fully,says Mill "that the action 


willed which he (Reid‘eomsiders the foundation of volitig 


must in all cases be subsequent to the performance of the 


itd 
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Analysis,Vol. II eh. XXIV,p.350. 
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act by sensation; in other, that the idea eannot exist bt 


but in consequence of the sensation." What ever then ,he 
concludes, causes the idea causes the action ;and since mo- 
tion of the muscles is in all cases the immediate effect 
either of sensetion or of idea,and since involuntary mos# 
tion may be proved to be preceded immediately by either 
sensation or idea ;voluntary by idea only ,it follows 

that the difference between the voluntary and the invol- 
untary action is not the having or not having the antece 
dent idea but the having this idea under certain different 
conditions as spouepunien or not accompanied by certain 
states of consciousness, 

In what manner then,it may be asked, is the idea called 
up in eases called involuntary? In what manner in those 
called voluntary? The accompanying state of consciousnes 
in the latter case is found to be a state of pleasure or 
Desire. In his pe words"There appear no circumstances by 
which the cases called voluntary are distinguished from | 
the involuntary except that in the voluntary there exists 
a desire" A desire is elsewhere defined as an idea of 
pleasure having a future reference and is distinguished 
from pleasure thus: "My state of consciousness under the 


sensation I call a pleasure; my state of consciousness 


under the idea,that.is, the idea itself I call a Desire." 


oz 
_ Ibid.pp.19 
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\Y And again: "The terms,idea of pleasuee and desire are u 
but two names;the thing named, the state of consciousness 
is one and the same," Since Desire and Idea of Pleasure 
are convertible terms it follows naturally enough that 
"the number of our desires is the same with that of our. 
pleasurable sensations;the number of our aversions , the 
same with the number of our painful sensations," 

The future element of the first given definition ofde- 
sire seems to have dropped out in the latter, idea of plea 
sure, simply, or to have fallen into the background pos- 
sibly because of its relative lack of importance in compa 
rison with that of establishing Desire as an idea among | 
other ideas. Strong writing seems at times to require 
such omissions but in the present case the lost element m 
must be reinstated as an essential part of Mr. James Mills 
conception of Desire and read in where the genius of strong 
writing has sippvense’ ity 

But neither idea of pleasure nor idea of pleasure as fu- 
ture fills out for John Stuart Mill the content of Desire 


His first objection to these definitions--logical and 


destructive-- is to the effect that they are incongruous 


— 


|) Ibid.192 p. 


with other expressions in the Analysis and positively con 
flict with a peculiar state of consciousness there assum 
ed called "a state of unsatisfied desire." In what senses 


is it possible,he asks, to speak of an unsatisfied idea? 


and coneludes that although one might rationally speak of 
an unsatisfied expectation ,that would only mean"an expec 
tation not fulfilled,in other words an expectation of 
pleasure not followed by the pleasure,an expectation folé 
lowed by a mere negation," How such an idea of pleasure 
followed not by a pain but by nothing at all is converted 
into a pain ,the pain of unsatisfied desire is,he protests 
a fact not explained by the author's theory, since no as- 
sociations have been pointed out which account for it and 
‘wy "stands as evidence that there is in Desire something ini. 
Herbatiy distinct from an idea or an expectation," 
His second point ,slightly constructive ,is truthfullyv 
vague as to whether desire arises ab extra or ab intra or 
just: where in the determined cirele of our mental life 


in any sense ve tO2VE 
ideas or desires a own. The something in he- 


in 
rently distinet from an idea or an expectation,one is lef+ 
,in short, to find for himself in a new definition of Desire 


as “in truth the initiatory stage of will? 


‘Ibid.p.376. 


(/ “In what we call Desire there is,I think,always included 
a positive stimulation to action;either to the definite e 
course of action which would lead to our obtaining the pl 
wieauann oF to a general restlessness and vague seeking 
after it:even when it prompts to a definite act it may be 

od the 
repressed by a stronger motive,or by = knowledge that th 
pleasure is not within present reach, nor can be broughtn 
nearer to us by any present action: of our own, 'Stillithare 
is,I think,always the sense of a aAdney to action in the 
direction of pursuit of the pleasure,though the tendeneym 
may be overpowered by an external or internal restraint," 
'Tnitiatory stage of of will’ ,unsatisfactory as is the 
analysis here given betrays the region of Motive and reckh 
calls by law of kontrast the firm ,if hard lines of the A 
Analysis in which thre are no ifs or buts or if they ocu 
cur ,they are apodictie and ring in a way to bring confu- 
sion to the enemy. 
The ground of contention ,it is to be observed,is 
now removed from consciousness of a Moral Law to Phenomex 


na of Will and Freedom is to be proved or disproved accord 


Ibid.p.194Note.,by J. S. MILL. 


or is not 
ing as direct evidence is found for it in this indefinite 


field, Indefiniteness cannot however, be applied to the 
Analysis. 
definitively 

In a voluntary action we are-taught by the author of | 

that treatise to recognize two ideas: first the idea of 
or exemption 

the sensation,of the pleasure;secondly the idea of an ac- 
tion of our own as the cause of the pleasure,and taught 
also to see how easy it is that the idea of a pleasure 
should excite the Idea of the action which is the cause 
of it and how when the Idea exists the action should fol: 
LOW. 

(i) But “the Idea of a pleasure as effect,associated wih 
with the Idea of an act of our own,as its cause,is one of 
the cases of motives..s.it seems also to be one of the 
eases of will. It may then be asked if the will is or 
is not,anything different from the motive?"" This ques- 
tion is followed by so fine an example of the working of 
trains of association back and forth as to doubly justify 
a somewhat full quotation. The"“course pursued by the 
mind in devising and executing a train of means for the 
accomplishment of an end"is thus described; "The End; 


that is,the advantage or pleasure desired,is the first 


a thing in the contemplation of the mind: the step nearest 


. Teid.p.352. 


to the end in the process.of attainment,is the second; the 
step immediately preceding that is the third;and so on,to 
the step at which the process of execution must begin.... 
such is the order in which the mind proceeds from .the 
primary conception of the endithrough the requisite series 
of means. The order of @xecution is directly the reverse 
It begins where the the other ends,and ends where the oth 


er begins, . , mere is this double operation in what we 


may call the formation and execution of motives, The 
first association starts from the pleasure, The idea of 
the pleasure is associated with its immediate cause,that 
cause with its cause and so on,till it reaches that act 
of ours which ee pee esiktie ak at ie train... The pro- 
eess may stop here,and in that case the motive does not ;: 
excite to action. If it excites to action the process is 
exactly reversed. In the first process of association the 
pleasure was the first link in the chain,the action ,the 
last: in the second process,the action is the first;the i 
pleasure oe last. When the first process only is perfo 


formed,the association is called motive;when the second « 


is performed ,it is: called will. 


Compare Hugo'Munsterberg's analysis of the will. 


1A difficulty,however,presents itself, The first process 
terminates in an idea of the sation, The second process o 
commences ei kh an idea of the action. The idea of the av- 
tion is thus excited twice. Buh the first time it is not 
followed by the action;the second time it is. How is this 
to be recon ciled with the supposed constancy of connect 
tion between the muscular action and the idea which pro- 
duces it? The difficulty is solved by observing that the 
phrase,'Idea of the aection' has two meanings, There are 
two Ideas,one is the outward appearance of the action and 
is always a very obvious. idea. The other is the copy oh: 
those internal sensations which originally called Wie eae 
cles into action,to which from habit of not attending to 
them,we have lost the power of attemding. This last is b 
by no means an obvious idea. And the mind passes over it 
so quickly,intent upon the action which is its result, 
that it is almost always swallowed up in the mass of as- 
sociation, It constitutes,in fact, one of the most remar 
markable instances of that class of links in a chain, 
which how important soever to the existence of the chain 
are chanad over so quickly that the existence of them is 


hardly ever recognized." ~ 


It is this last least obvious idea of action ,"the exi 
istence of which is hardly ever recognized" that is ,we 
are told, the idea upon which the contraction of the muse 
cle is consequent and thus ,if recognized, the last thing 
in consciousness in the action process of association; 
while in the process of association ealled Motive, the op 
vious idea of action,that of its outward appearance is 
the idea excited and thus the last thing in consciousness. 

If the association stops at the obvious idea a“ action 


the motive is _inoperative;but if it does not stop there 


but goes on to the obscure idea of the internal feeling ¢ 
of the action ,-the motive becomes operative and we are 
said to will. 

So much of this process having been divulged one is a 
little surprised at the confession that “if we are asked 
how an idea as that of the outward appearance of an act 
should at one time excite an idea as that of the internal 
eid of the act,at another time,not excite it,we can 
only refer to the — of association as far as they have 


been ascertained. We know there are certain eases of asso 
ciation so strong that the one idea never exists without 


calling up the other, We know that there other cases in 


* 


which an idea sometimes does and sometimes does not call 


up such or such an idea," 

This unexplained “sometimes does and sometimes does not! 

a" 

is the first break in the chain of association admitted 
by Mr. Mill and is in fact,the only recognition he vouchs 
safes phenomenon as old in recognition as Aristotle's Eh 
Ethies ,and which as an accident if not an essential has 
become inseparably associated with the subject of the 
will, Inoperative motives would seem to open the doort 
to the Deliberative situation; but if so ,is avoided,pos- 
sibly as a precincts of the "psychologic Ghost," 

However that may be,asinus Fovenade Buridani is left 
undisturbed and the Analysis of the Will resumed, 

The example set ,however, we ded ae follow but consid 
sider for a moment the deliberative situation, 

One has only to put the above analysis of the will asc 
conceived by James Mill into close juxtaposition with that 
of Aristotle contained in Book III of Nicomachean Ethies t 
to decide which of thetwo the more nearly represents the 

will phenomena of our experience, 
‘/ “Apout things eternally fixed",says Aristotle,"no one 


deliberates;nor again about things that change but which 


cf Nicomachean Ethics. Bk. III. ch.5. 


always happen in the same way either necessarily, or 
dibadeuty | or from some other cause; nor about those 
and 
which are variable, <s drought, rains; nor fortuitous 
matters, as finding of treasure.....But we do deliberate 
respecting such practical matters as are in our power... 
And as man in general deliberates about what man in gen- 
eral can effect, so individuals do about such practical 
things as can be effected through there own instrument- 
ality......Deliberation takes place in such matters as 
are under general laws, but uncertain how in any given 
case they will issue and in which in some indefinteness. 
eooese further men deliberate not about Ends but Means to 
Ends......naving set before them a certain end they look 
how and through what means it may be accomplished, bo 
there is a choice of means of accomplishing they examine 
further which are the easiest® and most creditabhkg or 


if there is but one means of accomplishing the object, 


then how may it be through this this again through what 


till they tome to the first cause, But this will be 

the last found; for a man engaged in a process of delib- 

eration seems to seek and analyse, eas aman, to solve a 

geometrical problem, analyzess the figure given him...ee. 
tion 

Plainly not every search isp Deliberata but deliberation 

is a search and the last steps in: the analysis is the 


if 
first in the constructive process, 


man 
“So it seems, as has been said, that is the originator. 


A 
of his actions; and Deliberation has for ‘ts:. object 
whatever may be done through ones own instrumentality, 
and the actions are with a view to other things and so 
it ia nak Yuh Bie Bud the Meane te Boda. on waiew Delib- 
eration is employed. : . 

"Further cexactly: the same matter is the object both 
of Deliberation and Moral Choice; but that which is the 
object of Moral Choice is thence . forward separated and 
Aenea: because by object of Moral Choice is denoted 
that which Sins Delinevation has been preferred to some- 


thing else: for each man leaves off searching how he . 


shall do a thing when he has brought the origination up 


to himself because it is this which makes the Choice, 

| Now since the object of Moral Choice is something which 
is in our own power and which is an object of delibera- 
Bt Whee cialis WA Ladlou io Bhobtoauaxhewnee 


kw’ 
grasping after something in our, power consequent upon De- 


1 Glee tions 
Occasional agreements between the two analyses may be 
noted;"the last step in the analysis is the first step in 
the constructive process"of Aristotle has its parallel in 
Mill's “course pursued by the mind in devising and execut- 
ing a train of means for the be cgeiehine of an end” in 
which the ‘nee step in the analysis of motive is the first 
in ee Coke trast ive eases of bation or wolition: the. 
conclusion however in the two cases is vastly different. 
Mr. Mill does A conclude with Aristotle that "Man is* 
the originator of his own actions"and only "leaves off sea 
searching when he has brought the origination up to him- 
self because it is this which makes the choice", possibly 
because for Mr. Mill there was no origination and no hime 
self to which to bring the train. 
In our own power"and in the trains'power,are conception) 
{ as widely apart as the poles. | 
From Aristotle's time to the present the phenomena of | 


Inoperative motives, known in Psychology as Deliberation, 


in Physiology as Inhibition have been thought to offer ev- . 
idence of a real,tifulimited power of the Ego over its on’ 
own activities, Any,however dimited power of this kind 
hasbeen as we shall find strenuously ignored by Mr. Mill 
or explained away by a system of high lights and deep sha 
wai. When in tracing the Sierneciok the train from a ds 
distant idea of pleasure on,step by step to the obvious 
ideaof the act,he stated that “how anidea as that of the 
outward appearance, of the act should at one time excitemn 
idea as that of the internal feeling of the act and at an 
other,not excite it” can only be referred to the laws of 
association so far as they have been ascertained" he no a 
doubt believed that association »more or less separable, 
would eventually disclose the secret of inoperative mo- 
tives,-and perhaps it may. 

Meanwhile Physiology wasying itself about Inhibition has 
offered an explanation of its own based on experiment and 
would say oe aetions and actions of Inhibition h 
ene their seat in the same elements"and that "every time 


a nerve is excited there are produced two kinds of modi- 


fication in opposite directions", 


But whether or not a nerve be traversed at the same 
time by a wave of inhibition and by a wave of excitation 
does not much concern consciousness since consciousness 
knows nothing directly of nerves or nerve waves ,of an- 
odes or baviiodwas 

"Consciousness"says Ribot,"knows only two things: the 
fact of departure and the fact of arrival: the I will and 
the act produced or inhibited. All intermediate states 
escape it." | 

A congeries then of inoperative motives may be suppossé 
ed to constitute for consciousness the deliberative state; 
deliberation itself, to be an interruptionoofofhe usual cn 
course of ae break in the een series from stim~ 
ulus to ee hacen ie of a new Link merely,of a link 
that behaves differently from the rest of the series in 
being to a degree capricious, 

The recognition of this break or difference of action 
iwade Mevleciiy te the denial of Causality in the strict 
an of that word as Efficient ,to the new link of moti. 
tive or desire: for causation in that strict sense implies 
the immediate production of the effect whenever the pro- 
per condition are present. If then motivesas antecedents, 
are in this sense causes of volition,volition, the effect, 


must take place directly upon the presence in conscious. 


b, 


agit 
ve 


oe 


ness of the motive or desire. That this is not invariably 
the case is established by the fact of Deliberation, 

If the distinction made by the author of the Analysis 
be accepted and the presence of desire be heid to distin- 
guish voluntary from involuntary action and the order of 


events be assumed to be stimulus/sensation/desire/volition 


the alternatives are open: desire in this connection may 


be considered the necessary effect of its antecedent,sens 
sation,and the necessary cause of what follows or accompa 
nies itvolition in which case the series is strictly caus— 
al and allows of no interruptionjor, on the other hand it 


( 


may be considered a form of motive,-an idea of ends" and 


thus become a final cause before it becomes efficient and, 
by virtue of its brief release from the chain of effici- 
ent causes is held to be in so far "free" and the voli- 
tion resulting from such motive,a free volition. 

It will be noticed that "free" actions are no longer mo- 
tive-less but motived and involve responsibility because 
they are free actions--notfree because they involve respon- 
sibility. I am free because I am responsible: for my acts 


is no longer the formula.If the connection is to be re- 


tained the clauses must change places. 


Wy 
In fact Hobbes’ definition of Liberty as “the absence 


of all impediment to action that are not .contained in the 
nature and intrinsical quality of the agent"has been aces 
cepted by Determinists and Indeterminists alike and so i” 
far there is mediation, "shat seems to be compulsory " 

says quaint old Aristotle,"whose origination is from with 
out. , the compellee contributing nothing" ,and onthis ane 
cient and sound basis attempts are made to diseriminate 

between actions due to external influences and those have 


ing an Internal or Ideational source. The latter are held 


to be “free"*,the former,déstermined, 

This is equivalent,it may be said, to dividing motive 
forees into efficient causes and final causes of conduct: 
but they are oe ber teestaiy exclusive of each other as 
has been pointed out by Dr. Hyslop of Columbia in his re- 
cent artcle on Inhibition, There are motives to aetions, 
to be sure,which are only efficient causes--as reflex and 
inetines ive actions-- but others there are which are both 
efficient and final. The former class produce acts immedi 


ately and necessarily; the latter may produce acts immedi 


ately but not necessarily and herein lies the difference, 


§ 


f 
As ideas of ends the latter are final causes which may 


become efficient causes and exhibit the same immediacy as 


' 


the former, 
Ree Hihtes, tibirte Aud Weesahe ’ 
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"The presence of the final eause; according to pr. Hys- 
lop, is what makes them free and the presence of efficien_ 
cy in that cause at the same time brings the volition uné¢ 
der the general law of causation but with the limitation 
due to the fact that the motive is a final cause also,-* 
that the causality is subjective and internal and not ob.. 
jective or external." 

While the latter kind of causality excludes delibera- 
tion ; the former admits it and admitting deliberation "in 


sures the existence of actions quite distinct and indepen 


dent of the law of mechanical causation":for the causal 


connection between sensation and volition being once brok.w 
en by inhibition ,the motive to action must come from the 

° D > u ° . e » 
Ideational centres which thus assume an impulsive efficien- 


. s 
ey of their own. 


But this motive not only comes from the ideational cené 


tres but is above and beyond all eavil their motive "not 


contributed"says, Dr. Hyslop, "by ve external impression 
or the sensation although they are instrumental in its oc- 
os but an original and creative product of the idea- 
tienni eentres so far as form and matter are concerned," 
It is moreover efficient precisely as any motive may be 


supposed to be,except that this efficient power does not 


appear until it first occurs as a final cause, 

The source,then, of the motive in a given case determines 
whether the act is free or not, If internal,the origina< 
tion may be said to be brought up to the Ideational ceni’ 
tres,that is, to the "himself"of Aristotle,and when that 
is accomplished one may Vecve oft searching since the ac& 

tivity of the Self is established and with it the reality 
of Moral Choice , 

With this stasiemon of the Subject and yoral Choice the 
first episode in the drama of Association closes and that 
of Attention begins, 

"We may still,continues Mr. Mill in his Analysis, be 
Nisei» Shite Sip eine: te explain the power which the : 
mind appears to possess over its associations, There is 
a distinetion in the trains of the mind which is observed 
by everybody. Some trains as those in dreams ,in delirium 
in frenzy are supposed to proceed according to the estab- 
lished law of association without any direction from the 
mind. Other trains: a piece of reasoning for example, any 
process of thought, directed to an end; are considered as 
wholly under the guidance of the mind. The guidance of 


the mind is but another name for the Will, And thus it 


«is inferred that the Will is not association but some: © 


thing which controles association," 


- 
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The will ,if supposed to control association,ecan con- 
trYud 10 in only one of tyro ways: either by calling up the 
idea independently of association or by making an idea 
call up not the idea which would follow it hank andy 
but some otheridea," 

The first supposition,he declared,relinquished by the » 
consent of philosophers: since "we cannot will without 
willing something; and in- willing we must have an idea of 
the thing willed. If we will an idea ,therefore,we must 

- have the idea, The idea does not remain to be called up. 
It is called up already. To say that ve yi to have an 
hawk 
idea when we sanathe nb dale we a mere absurdity." 

The second supposition offers the alternatives(I) of 
preventing an idea from calling up a given idea or(2) of 
making ah: idea call up an idea other than the idea it son 
spontaneously would call up. 

Incisive questions are put as to How the will ean previ 
vent an idea from calling up another or How it ean intro 
duce into the train an idea not already in the traing 

Prevent an idea calling up another it cannot eertainlypAe 
avers, in the case of inseparable association {as witness 


~ a a 


color and extension) and it can: * be supposed that we 


have such power only in those cases in which an idea has 

not an inseparable association with the idea in question 

but only such an association with it as it has with many: 
others. How again it is asked,some what rhetorically,gan 
we hinder "an idea which has those associations from calk 
ing up any of the Ideas with which it is associated?" To 

strictly prevent an idea is as impossible for the will as 
to directly produce an idea, 

If,then,the mind possesses any power over its train it 
would seem to be in making an idea call up other ideas 
than those it would spontaneously exelte, But, “if it poa-+ 
sesses this power it possesses that also of excluding i- 
deas which would otherwise exist" since a new train of 
associations must take its origen from the state of con- 
sciousness thus produced. It is,therefore,in this if in 
anything that the power of willing soa tute * 

_But,not even here may the mind arrest or further,for"if 
the mind cannot will an idea,what power does it possess 
of introducing an idea into a train but such as comes of 
its own accord? If it has the idea,it is in the train al- 
ready. If it has it.not,what ean it. do in order to obtain 
it? There is the existing train; but how can that be made 
anything but what it is; orhave any associations but 


those which are already established? " 


i, 


The forging of the chains: thus begun continues: Two 
familiar processes commonly adduced es examples of the 
mind's power overits own trains are passed in review, ree 
ei dddson and attention, 

Omitting the recollection process as only indirectly 
relevant to the present subject,we find that according to 
Mr, Mill,"“we seem to have the power of attending or not 
attending to any object; by which is meant that we will 
to attend or not to attend, By attending to an object we 
give it the opportunity of exciting all the ideas with 
whieh it is associated. By not attending to it we deprive 
AG Of mere or Less of that opportunity, And if the will 
has this power over every idea in a train it has thence a 
power which may be called unlimited over the train" 

This unlimited power is of course rejected and the real 
process pointed out. At first sight,we are told,the ob- 
jects of attention seem to be infinite but when traced 

to their sources. .are found to be of two species only: "we 
attend to Sensation; we attend to Ideas; and there is no 
other object of attention" ,. 

As objects of attention,sensations are divided into two 


classes: Indifferent Sensation and Interesting Sensations 


by which is meant pleasurable or painful sensations, - 

. * Indifferent or uninteresting sensations are never for 
their own sakes,objects of attention, If ever they become 
objects of attention,it is when they are considered as 
causes,or signs of interesting sensations; interesting 

: sensations,pleasurable or painful,on the other hand,are 

. of themselves 

said to fix the attention: the stronger sensation becomes 
the stronger attenBion, But as if an implied identifica- 
tion of*sensthtion:.amd attention to it were not enough, 

he continues, having a pleasurable or painful sensation 
and attending to it,seem to be not two things but one and 


the same thing. The feeling a pain is attending to it; 


and attending to it ba fanbase Le The feeling is not one 
thing and the attention another; the feeling and the at- 
tention: are the same thing. The stronger the sensation 
the stronger the attention,the one as involuntary as the 
other,is only a corollary to this proposition and,if true 
without qualification there would seem to be no Pay 
into the so-called higher processes of thought. 

An important modification,however,removes or attempts 


v~veu ww vw tounemove the pevedox. Ideasvave found to subordinate seg— 
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sations though in what way ideas ,copies of sensations,at 
‘tain this power over the originals is not clear, 

Here is the account: "“Innumerable eases can be adducedt 
to prove,indeed it forms one of the great featuresof what 
we call the faces eet iet nature of man,that ideas by their 

Y Pebhiitat von are capable of acquiring a@ power superior to 
that of sensations both de pleasure and pain. The pleas— 
ure of Taste,the pleasure of Intellectual Exertion, the pl 
pleasure of Virtue acquire when duly cultivated a power 
of controlling the solicitation of appetite and are es- 


teemed a more valuable constituent of happiness than alli 


that sense can bestow,” 


Except the explanation implied in"”accumulation of ideas. 
the how of this ideal ascendeney is ignored as completely 


as the why of the broken chain in motive train of associ 


'Possibly ,by"accumulation of ideas’is meant what Herbart meant by _ 
_apperception who holds ,according to Lange's paraphrase,that "Every 
simple or complete perception(or sensation)which enters consciousne 
ness through :the gates of the senses acts upon the ideas present as 
7 ,a stimulus.It repels everything contrary to it that may 
#be present in eonsciousness and recalls all similar things which 

B now rise with all their connectios. . .The stimulated mass of ideas 
iraised simultaneously resembles an arched vault extending in all di 
rections from a centre. as long as this arching continues the cent 
_tral perception has by virtue of its stimulating power,the controls 
Bling influence in consciousness. . .. ».Now a fusion of the new per 
reception takes place with those ideas reproduced anew and standing 
Whigh in consciousness,the latter assert or maintain superiority.For 
| the ideas coming from within are by virtue of their connections 

| stronger than the single new percept;especially since it diminishes 


ein power after its stimulating effect is Jost,’ ,. - 
-_ * Lange's Apperception, (,e barmo''s Ed.) Pe2065 


ation. 
* An important distinction remains to be made; identifica-— 
tion of attention and sensation takes place directly in 


interesting 
the case only of, sensations:sensations of the other class 


eartously termed non-interesting,indifferent,of negative 
feeling tone, have of themselves no such power and must 
resort to artifices to fix the attention.rence it is only 
as they come to be regarded as causes or signs of inter. 
esting sensations that they command attention, 

How come to be so regarded? Simply thus: "The idea of 
an interesting sensation is therefore immediately associ- 
ated with itj;the state of consciousness is then not an 
indifferent scnsation va eae it hye 2 sensation and an 
idea in union. The idea besides is an interesting idea-- 
that of a pein or a pleasure. The union of an interesting 
idea with an indifferent sensation makes a compound state 

— of consciousness which as a whole is interesting. As the 
having an interesting sensation and attention to it,are 
but two names for the same thing; the having a sensation 


i rendered interesting by association and the attention to 


it eannot be regarded as two different things. In the 


first case attention is merely a sensation of a particu- 
lar kind;in the second,it is merely an association of a 
particular kind? 


ad 


Ideas,as objects of attention,are subject to a similar 


division into tndifferent Ideas and Interesting Ideas;the 
to them 

analysis of attention follows that of attention to sensat 

tionswith a like identification"attention to an indiffer- 

ent idea is merely having it;attention to an indifferent 

idea is merely associating it with some idea that is ini 
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teresting" and the conclusion of the whole matter is brief 
lythus:" as far then as Attention gives us power over the 
trains of wee 4tens ,it is not will which gives it to us 
but the Occurrence of interesting ideas". 


The occurrence of the ideas ,we may suppose to be coné-: 


ditioned by their positions in the train: but Whence’ the 
iwhabeatite it too,cognitive and does it as an idea of” 
pleasure or of pain take its place among other ideas and 
fusing with some lend them an daseve at denied to others 
or just what is interest and what does it imply? Possibly 
both interest and desire contain elements isbeereuts to 
- ideas,single or en train and difficult of explanation on 
the "bundle of sensations"theory of: mind, 
It is a bald siateniul of Attention that is put forth ; 
in the Analysis ey such as would receive important modi- 


fication by some modern adherents of the theory but bears 


nevertheless a striking family resemblance to one wing of 


oe 
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Modern Psychology . Of che€f interest in the present con 
nection is the reaction against the mechanical philosophy 
which has set in in the camp itself. Various attempts ha 
have been made to free the self from the tyranny of its 
own trains and presentations but more laudable yet as a 
motive is the truth-loving attempt to bring into aecord 
with facts of oa adie and experience,facts of intro- 
spection among which the feeling of the freedom of the 
self in a part of its own inner activities is the most ob-_ 
hina 
Evidence for such freedom has been sought where associi- 

ation seems to break down in its explanation. Delibera- 
tion,Attention, Feeling of Effort,known both to inner and 
outer observation as stadia of moral action have been 
thought to evidence Self-activity,a certain,if limited, 


amount of Self-determination,. 


* 


"As far then as Attention gives us power over the trains 
of our ideas it is not will which gives it but the oecure 
rence of interesting ideas"concludes James Mill in his an~ 
alysis of Attention. [It will be noted that he does not 
deny the fact itself of the arrest of trains of associa- 
tion but offered the explanation which seemed most congru- 


ous with the theory of trains and most reasonable to him- 


self, His account of Attention was,however,by his son re-— 


garded as inadequate | who after amplifying in a note cer- 
tain parts of this account adds in distinct contradiction 
to a part of it that “ideas which are not of themselves 

so painful or pleasurable as to fix the attention may have 
the attention fixed on them by a voluntary act,In other 
words the will has power over the attention” and himself: 
asking the question,How is this act of will excited and 

in what does it consist? replies that like all other vol+ 
untary acts it is°excited by a motive,by the desire of 
some end,that is of something pleasurable: "What happens 


is that the idea on which we are said to fix our atten- 


tion,not being of itself sufficiently pleasurable to fix 


it spontaneously we form an association between it and an 
other pleasurable idea and the result is that the atten-: 


tion is Tixed,.. .¢.There is no other possible means of Tf 


tixing it." bat since it might be objected that the above 


accounts only for cases in which voluntary attention flows 
easy and unimpeded,almost as if spontaneous,he supplement- 
ed this account by supposing a case in which the mind still 
wanders from the thought and when there is required a"™sup 
plementary force of will in aid of assoeiation;an effort 


which suspends energy and is often both painful and exhauS!— 
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ing" What then takes place?Why in this case as in every : 
case the will is called into action by a motive.The motive 
like all other motives is a desire. The desire(still unde 
fined)must be either the same desire which was already 
felt but made more effectual than before or another ideas 
superadded to the first. The former case it would seem 
presupposes the latter for"the desire which was not suf- 
ficient to fix the attention firmly on that which is the 
means of iG fulfilment cannot be sufficient to call 
forth the voluntary effort necessary for fixing it;some 
other desire must come to its assistance, 

Do we ask what other desire? the answer is ready: the 
“desire of a different state of our own desires," 

Whether this supplementary analysis signifies Deter 

minism or Indeterminism it seems in any case to assign at 


tention to an Ideational Source and if one may judge from 


; & 
. the phrase“desire of a different state of our own desires 


to quite a remote Ideational source. But without forcing 
( 
"“aetivity" upon an unwilling "Subject ,one may read be- 


tween the lines of both the main and the supplementary 
an «. 


alysis some of the difficulties which the law of associa. 


tion has to meet as explanatory of attention. 


Although attempts have been made ,it is true, to meet 
‘these difficulties --to cut the Gordian knot by including 
jn the associative forces ,emotional and volitional elex> 
ments as its “essential accompaniment" or “condition of 
realization",or more distinetly to beg the question by #2 
giving to sensation the new quality of"peelins Tone” which 
is to render them interesting and at the same time inde#n 
pendent of any subject other than masses of themselves 
which synthesizing into a prevailing Tone of Feeling ,con- 
stitutes the Ego -yet so real have the difficulties been 
felt to be,and so insufficient the attempts to meet them 
that in the absence ,so far as known of a physical basis 
Std thal on hb cne dtl ceymenkal concomitant of molecular © 
movement alongs cerebral tracts laid by sensation,- has 
been declared inadequate to the task of accounting for it 
and, as explanation has been relegated to the subordinate 
processes of Sensation and Retention,both of which it 
seems admirably adapted to explain. The latter processes 
econditioned,it is admitted,by the senses and the brain . 


are characterized by a certain passivity and follow,it 
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may be assumed Psychophysical laws:but processes ,not Soa 
‘conditioned so far as known,and which when operative hin- 
der rather than further Associative Reproduction, cannot 


be assumed to follow the same laws, A marked difference 


inoprocesses justify the assumption of a difference in un 
derlying principles. 

Such a difference appears,it is thought, in the phenome- 
na of Attention and it is exhibited in the power which"we 
seem to have over our tains of association",either when 
we seem to arrest them by holding in consciousness one 1a 
link of such a train to the neglect of others or when we 
seem to break through the serried ranks of association, to 
| select,isolate,and recombine into new wholes,elements ort 
i i 
iginally in either simultaneous or successive contiguity. 


These are new powers,not for the first time it is true, 


/ 


observable,but for the first time clearly dominant over 
the merely acquisitive power of association,and to aceousto 


for these new powers of arrest,activity,and selection,e © 


new inner principle of Apperception ,an inborn spontaneous 


“conceiving activity" is assumed which as reborn Kantian 


Apperception becomes in turn the “suffiction" of Psychol- 


f 
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"To view attention"says Hamilton,"as a special act of 


intelligence and to distinguish it from consciousness is 


utterly inept. ». Attention is consciousness and some- 
thing more.It is consciousness voluntarily applied under 


4 
its law of limitation to some determinate object:it is co 


consciousness concentrated." 

Consciousness he faved euor’ compares to a telescope; 
attention 66 the pulling out and in of the tubes,accommo 
dating the focus to the object. 

Strangely enough much the dens figure is caught up by 
Wundt as expressive of the facts of Attentionor Appercep- 
tion. For taking consciousness figuratively as an inner 
seeing he conceives all concepts or Deh detdtoh present 


at one moment to be within the field of vision of cons 


sciousness while only one is in the focus of conscious >: 
{4 : 


ness, The entrance of an idea into the field of vision is 


Perception;into the focus of vision is Apperception.Hence 
apperception is shown in the high degree of clearness ac 
quired by a concept or image,--but(and here is the pointt 
of divergence) in order to the attainment of this clear- 


ness a definite psychial action is necessary. A given im 


Den Eintritt einer Vorstellung in das innere Blickféld’wollen wir 
die Perception,ihren Fintritt inden Blickpunkt die Apperception 
nennen,. 


Grundzuge der Phys, Psych. Vol. II.236.:see also sq/238, 


Hamilton on Reid.p.9%4I, 
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age ,present with others in consciousness must pe seized 
upon according to Wundt andbrought into greater clearness 
and this is done by attention. For the will, (See Lange's 
paraphrase of Wundt,276) must be defined as a conceiving 
activity in consciousness which activity in the course of 
our inner states acts determinatively and calls forth cor— 


responding outer movements. Hence apperception is an act 


- of volition,a determination of the will upon the ideas, 


if 
"No apperception without activity of the will,says Lange 


and it is always the one will that is expressed in all 
forms of apperception, 

"Apperception is the activity of our will in the realm 
of our ideas" is Wundt 's own definition "and only in this 
sinaviis do we feel the unity of our volition", 

That so fundamental a psychial function must exercise 
a far reaching control in the realm of thought was with- 
out doubt clearly present to the mind of the elder Mill h 
when in rejecting the mind's power over its own trains he 


will 
wrote"if the has this power over every idea ina train 


x This law is ,that the greater the number of objects to which our 
consciousness is simultaneously extended the smaller is the intensi~ 


ty with which it is able to consider each,and consequent+ 


ly the less vivid and distinet will be the information it obtains 
of the eongret objects. 


\Dissertations on Reid.p.94I, 
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it has thence a power which may be called unlimited over 
the train’, 

What then is the peculiar power exercised by sappercep-= 
tion? "Combination is the element and the only ele- 
ment(says Kant,Watson's Ed.p.64)that cannot be given by t 
the the object". So also Wundt: as paraphrased by Lange ( 
(p.276.): "Without apperception our concepts would resem— 
bles seattered members wanting a unifying element; they 
would be incapable of entering into association with one 
another For it is an erroneous supposition that percepts 
and concepts are combined by means of their contents,or 
their inner and outer relation,.That which combines them 
is apperception,. 


The principle of Apperception,inasmuch as it has no 


known physical basis or correlate is in so far spiritual: 


active and characterized by a power of selection or choice 
it is in its very nature volitional ;and just as will in- 
volves motive so apperception is in all its forms charac - 
terized by motive and as supreme over association moulds. 
to its own Ideal purposes the muterial furnished it by as- 
sociation even as association itself (as passive appercep 


tion) links certain only of the mass of elemental ideas 


a eae 


furnished by sensation. 

Association,it is allowed,furnishes the material for the 
higher principle and in so doing. determines the number of 
combinations possible to be made,but it is apperception 
alone which can determine which of that number of possible 
combinations shall be effected, Association may be said 
tomove from without inward,while apperception works from 
within outward,its products being not reproductions but 
Ideal Constructions, The processes are,in fact, interde- 
pendent,all higher thought involving both. Nor must it 
be supposed that Apperception,because clearly dominant 
first only in attention is therefore absent from the low 
er processes, So far is this from being the case,it may 
be said that it appears with the dawn of econsciousness,.. 
It is a peculiarity of consciousness ,according to James 
(Vol.Ip.284)that it is always interested more in oa part 
of its object than in another and cwelcomes-or rejects or 
chooses all the while it thinks, aecentuation and emphasis 
being present in every perception that we have. 

the world, 
Foreach of us,we are told,"Our world lies embedded in 
the primordial chaos of sensations which gave the mere ma 


matter to the thought of all of us indifferently." 
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Over which primordial chaos of sensations ,we may infer 
the Apperceptive principle broods much as in the Hebrew 
conception the Spirit brooded over the Chaos of Genesis 
immanent perhaps inell but manifesting itself clearly on 
ly late and in the higher forms of consciousness, 

The Apperception present in Assoeciationiis of course, 
passive;according to Wundt"so long as apperception is ac — 
tive in the field of associative combination of ideas,so 
tie as it contributes to the formation of elementary 
mental structure i.,é.complexions and complications, groups 
and series of ideas: its character as an action of volitinn 


does not appear, Here ideas are apperceiving combined 


without one's becoming conscious of the assistance of the 


will.This Wundt attributes to the fact that here the will 
is determined“univocally by perceptions entering conscidéus 
ness that is to say one perception is so distinguished 5 


by intensity,emotional tone thatthe apperception of other 


is quite out of the question.Hence we think that we are 


guided by outer influences or by our reproduction and not 
3 ay a ° 

by our will. This form of apperception is passive and 

may form one term of an equation :conseciousness equals 


Apperception, 
But the full dignity of Apperception appears only in 


: : if : 
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by ideas that are raised by association’ but when on the 
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basis laid by associationit proceeds to the formation of 
judgments,logical and other,-"when not one but several 
; ideas are at its disposal among which it can choose," 
Choice brings us again to the region of motiveorWill: 
and here it is to be noted that as in reflex action,lower 
motive power(by courtesy only called motive) exhibits an 
almost mathematical proportion or correspondence (Witness 
Weber's Law) between motive and action,so lower motive in 
the sphere of the Intellect exhibits a similar correspon. 
dence, 
And as motive to action in the sense of "final cause" 
pies no such correspodence but works under a differ— 
’ ent law,where the proportion may be indirect,so the high- 
er law of logical,aesthetiec and Ethical processes works it 
laws t 4 
may be inferred under higher than those of association, 
) 4 A SoG tetas 
It is in this higher region of thouhgt that, the will is 


."free",not in the sense of obeying no law but as obeying 


a law which is not Psychophysical. 
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Having brought the Apperceptive process up to the 
as proofs of freedom 
; origin of Ehhical motive, “Innervation feelings" and the 


a* 


existence of a physical apperceptive centre may be al- 


lowed to fall into the background. 


Closely connected with the phenomena of Attention and 
exhibiting a disproportion between energy of motive and 
energy of action similar to that shown in the Appercepé 
tive process is the Feeling of Effort--a feeling once dim 
and muscular but now made luminous and Moral by a light-b 
bringing Phoebus who finds in it much that is peripheral 
in origin and obedient to the law of mechanical activity- 
action in line of least resistance butsomething also ex- 
eceptional, "central" in origin and obedient,if to law,to 
to a law Ideal and counter to the mechanical-action in li 
line of the greatest resistance. 

In those dim old days when Philosophy and Psychology 
were not divided and psychologie analysis yet introspee- 
tive it was said that it is from our tie exertion 
in producing effects that toue very conception or idea of 
active power and of efficient cause is derived and that, 
if’ cwe were not conscious of such exertion we should have 
oo coneeption at all of ities bikes view objected to byHam 
ilton on the ground that it gave over the universal and 
necessary notion of causahity to an empirical derivation 
which were a surrendering to the enemy he could not al- 


(“) 
low,and yet he himself admitted it to be true "that the ¢ 


Reid's Active Powers, p.604. 
Thids Note 
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consciousness of our own efficiency illumines the dark no 
tion of causality + , ,and raises it from a vague and neg- 
ative to a precise and positive notion of power," 

This illumination of the dark notion of causality was, 
however of short duration,doomed to be shadowed speedily 
by Hume's declaration that we have no such conception as 
that of efficient cause or of active power"because effici- 
eney and active see are not ideas of Sensation or Re-~ 
flection",of which alone we are conscious and that in = ¢ 
speaking or thinking of causality as a_power we are des 
eeived inasmuch as we are conscious in that phenomena on 
ly of a sequence of events. But"the very dispute",re- 
torts Reid,"whether we have the conception of an effici- 
ent cause ,shows that we have. For though men may dispute 
about what has no existence they cannot dispute about 
things of which they have no scien varbui 

This profitless dispute,begun by metaphysician and con- 
‘wHikied in their own way ,was passed on to the psycholo- 
gists,and soon Introspection was cumbered or lightened, 


as the case may be, by physiological considerations, 


In differing with his father on the subject of At- 


A similar argument is noticed by Mill (Ex.p.245.) as brought forward 
in support of the existence of matter which is summed up by him as 
"proved, it might be said,by the possibility of bel@eving it." 


Bu 


tention J. S. Mill distinctly recognized the feeling of 
Effort as an accompaniment if not an essential of Willtin 
fixing the wandering attention there is ,he says ,in words 
already quoted, "required a ae edness force of will 

in aid of assciation,an effort which suspends energy and 
is often both painful and exhausting"..and again in speak- 
ing of "desire" which in harmony with his father ,he held 


to be the distinguishing mark of volition ,he reverts to 


( 
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effort and as if by way of explanation says,"It will be 
asked whence the sense of ee effort and subsequent 
feeling of fatigue which are experienced when the atten-— 
tion does not fix itself spontaneously but is fixed with 
more or less difficulty ne &@2 voluntary act? Iicenncéive 
them to be in consequence of the prolongation of the state 
of unsatisfied desire. That state whatever view the psy- 
chologist takesof it is a condition of the brain and nc: 
nerves having physiological consequences of great impor- 
tance and drawing largely on that stock of what we call © 
nervous energy,-any unusual expenditure or deficiency of 
which produces the feeling of exhaustion.The waste of en 


ergy and the subsequent exhaustion are greater when the - 


desire seems continually on the point of obtaining its 
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gratification but the gratification constantly eludes it" 
So much in the same veiniis Bain's explanation: "Tf wit 

+i a strong motive there is weakness or insufficiency 

of the active organs we have the peculiar consciousness 

named Effort. . .it is the nature of a voluntary aet to 

be accompanied with consciousness.The feeling that con- 

stitues the motive is one form, to which is added the cone 

sciousness of active exertion which varies with the condi- 

tion of the organs as compared with the demand made upon 

them,one of its phases being the state of Efforten 


"The consciousness of £ffort,like jeliberation"he coneiu 


cludes with insistence,"is an accident and not an essente 
Ciel of the Will.” 


But accidents are pregnant things and to chivalrous 
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‘ knights of Freedom no more unworthy, espousal than iene 
or dim-eyed Possibility;accident in the present case is 
in danger of losing its accidental character if nffort pe 

‘gonsidered the culmination of desire and desire itself an 
eeséntial of the Will. 

However,granting it an accident, the hin thee of Effort: 
and Deliberation in the above conelusion,is significant 
and points the way analysis was going,-otherwise ,perhaps 
its character as essential would not have demanded ex- 


. _ press denial. 


omit 


See dilemma of Determinismowhere fluralism,fossibilities, andChance 
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As in the case of Deliberation,it is not the fact of 
Deliberation that is doubted or denied,but its inter pre 
tation that varies; so it is the interpretation-of the 
feeling of Effort that is the question of interest and at 
issue. The latter question formulates itself in much the 
Same way as the former:Is it centrally initiated or peri 
pherally excited or both? is the question Has it or eis a 
edend puedes 

Without touching here upon the complicated theory of 
"Tnnervation Feelings“or going even lightly into the re- 
spective mreits of innervetion feelings and kinaesthetici 
images asthe"last psychic antecedentsand determinants of: 
the currents downward to the muscles from the brain"“;it 
is sufficient for the purpose in hand to keep in mind 


of feeling 
that of the three theories as to the origin of Effort, one 


a3. 


that of the central origin of such feelings which as esx» 


‘poused by Wundt,the Apperceptionist might prejudice in 


its favor the mind of a partizan of Freedom,-has been re- 


jected by Professor James of Harvard ,espouser as he is 
of Moral Freedom and Effort as a proof of it,and been de- 
clared by him in no equivocal terms an assumption and an 


unnecessary assumption inasmuch as kinaesthetic images 
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are a sufficient explanation of the phenomena,if indeed » 
we may not dispense with them in time after the early 
stages of acquisition of movement. The theory of innerva- 
tion feelings labors,he holds, under the further disadvan 
tage of having no direct introspective evidence for it 
and much that is fants of indirect,circumstancal evidence . 
So much was shown in the monograph of"Feeling of Effort. 
and the conelusion from the point of view of Science is 
that the consciousness of muscular exertion being impos- 
sible without movement effected somewhere,must be an affe- 
ferent and not an efferent sensation:a consequence and 
that 
not an antecedent of the movement itself" and therefore 
the “entire content and material of our consciousness ,- 


consciousness of movement as of all things ,are thus of 


peripheral origin and came to us ,in the first instance, 


through the peripheral nerves"--a sensationalist conclusi 


sion that>that falls in admirably with Sir W. Hamilton's 
Law of Parcimony and is a gain at anf rate in Simplicity 
and Uniformity (Vol. °rp.5I9.). 

If a little startled by this avowal of sensationalism 
from an apostle of Freedom,confidence is soon restored, 
for"let there be no such consciousness"(of dischrxge from 
a motor center into a motor nerve as the theory of Inner- 


vation demands);"let all our thought of movements be of 


(> 


- sensational constitution; still in the emphasizing, gnoos 
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ing ,espousing of one of them rather than another inthe. 
saying to it 'be thou the reality for me' there is amplé: 
scope for our inward initiation to be shown", 

"Here jhe continues, it seems to me the true line betwen” 
such ideas as are connected with the outgoing and such as 
are connected with the incoming neural wave," 

Let thenour thoughts of movements ie of sensational con 
stitution,What happens? Sensations of movement leave bes) 
hind memory hioby of themselves which as Ideas of action 
resident or remote,become the "mental cue" of subsequent 
movements. | 

In images ,resident or remote one recognizes new names 


for old ideas ;in the resident,Mill's obscure idea or in- 


ternal feeling of the act;and in the remote ,his obvious 


idea or outward appearance of the act;and keeping this in 


view it #s not difficult to eatch an undereurrent of Mill 


insuch statements as "At the outset of learning movement, 
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the resident predominate,later the remote play the greate 


er role...and the idea of the end tending more and more 


to make itself all-sufficient." 

If for James the resident kinaesthetic ideas are so 
swamped by the ete kinaesthetic feelings by which they 
ae immediately overtaken that we ule tatd time to be aware 


of their separate existence;for Mill the obscure ideas ar 


are so swallowed up by the mass of associations as to fur— 
nish the most remarkable instance of that class of links 
in a ehain which how important soever to the existence of 
the chain are passed over so quickly that the existence 

of them is hardly ever recognized. 

Whatever,then, may be the function of resident,kinaes- 
thetic images,their use like that of obscure ideas lapses 
in time and as the obvious idea,so the idea ie end (resi- 
dent or remote) supplants it as immediate antecedent of 
action and tends as oan been said to make itself all-suf- 
ficient. mhus it happens that what precedeg ‘ voluntary 
move ment: is not Innervation feelings or the thoughts of 
such feelings but is “the anticipation of the movement's 
sensible effects,resident or remote."(Psychology VolII5I9) 

"Ts then the bare idea of the movement's sensible effect 
its sufficient mental cue"asks James,"or must there be an 
additionak mental antecedent in the shape of a fiat,deci- 
~sion,consent,volitional mandate or other synonymous pheno_ 
mesna.of consciousness before the movement ean follow?" 

The first point to start from,he decides (Vol.TIp.526.) 
in did seated ine voluntary action and the possible occur- 
rence of it with no fiat or express resolve is the fact 


that consciousness is in its very nature impulsive(as it 
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inhibitive and selective), We do not have a sensation or 
a thought and then have to add something dynamic to it to 
get aymovement.pvery pulse of feeling that we have is the 
correlate of some neural activity that is already on its 
way to instigate a cnr ninient The common notion that this 
is not the case ,that consciousness as such is not the 
forerunner of activity but that activity must result from 


~~ 


some superadded "will-force, is an inference based on 
is 


‘those special cases where an act thought of for an inde- 


Bul- 
finite time without the action taking place, These 


[special] cases are not the norm;they are cases of inhibi 
tion by antagonistic I gece be termed a blocking of 
the natural course” of the stream of thought. When the | 
blocking is released we feel as if an canward spring were 
let 'loose:this is the additional impulse or fiat upon 
which the act effectively succeeds, of which our higher 
thonent ie full. 

But when there is no such blocking, there is no hiatus 
between the thought process and the motor discharge,move 
ment is in faet the immediate effect of feeling,irrespect 
ive of what the quality of the feeling may be: it is so i 


in reflex action;itis so in emotional expression;it is so 


in voluntary life," 


See Psychology Vol.II.p.526-7. cu: 
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Ideo-motor action is not,therefore,inthe view of James, 
as in that of the originator of the term,a curiosity of 
mental life but its norm, the type of all conscious aetio» 


and that from which one must start to explain action in 


‘which a special fiat is involved,--fiat or negat as the 


case may be since inhibition and execution have not dif- 
ferent but the same or similar antecedents in the matter 


of express effort or command, Either of them may require 


 it,but°in all simple and ordinary cases just as the pres 


ence of one idee prompts a movement,so the bare presence 
of another idea will prevent its taking place, rhe idea 
of the movement is its sufficient antecedent, 

Such being the type of all conscious action,it is not 


surprising that "the immense majority of human. decisions 


are decisions without Effort and that of the five types 


of decision: enumerated by James two only should be found 
characterized a it. That the majority of decisions are 

without effort is due it is true to the impulsive quality 
of consciousness but a"eertain intensity of consciousness 
is required for its impulsiveness"to be completely effect 


ive. 


---Sinee~-there -avre-~vemarkable-differences-in-~the-power-of_ 


of different Sorte of consciousness to excite movements, 
the intensity of some feeling is"practically apt to be be 
low the discharging point,while that of others is apt to 
be above it.....,There thus results great possibilities of 
alteration in the actual impulsive efficacy of particular 
motives compared to others. It is where the normally less 
efficacious motive becomes more efficacious and the nor- 
mally more efficacious one,less so that action ordinarily 
effort-less or abstinences ordinarily easy ,either become 
impossible,or one effected,if at all,by the expenditure 
of. etrort, * 

There is then a‘certain normal ratio in the impulsive 
power of different sorts of motive ‘which is ‘de-partea 
from only at exceptional times or by exceptional individu 
als, The state of mind possessing normally the most im- 
aa quality being those of the reactive consciousness 
while those possessing less or no impulsive power are 
‘tee Depeeniive Or*Par off considerations" abstract con- 
ceptions unaccustomed reasons and motives foreign to the 
instinetive history of the race. The latter "prevail »* 
when they do prevail with effort» ,and the normal"“sphere 
of Effort is thus found whereever non-instinetive motives 
to behaviour are to rule the day." The sense of effort 
comes,in short, whenever a rarer or more Ideal impulse is 


f 


called upon to neutralize others of a more instinctive 


kind and this it does whenever "strongly explosive tenden 


cies are checked or strongly obstructive conditions over 


come. .«. « eAS when outer forces impinge upon a body we s 


say that the resultant:motion is in the line of least re- 


Sistance or of the greatest traction so it is a curious 


fact that ous spontaneous language never speaks of volit 
hard 


tion with effort in this way;for wef@el in all cases of 


volition as if the linev taken,when the rarer and more 


ideal motives prevail were the line of the greatest Re- 


Sistanee and as if the line of coarse motivation were the 


more pervious and easy one,even at the very moment when 


we refuse to follow it" 
ofFeeling of Effort 


Professor James in the above aceount has-been allowed 
A 


to speak for himself mainly for the reason that it is im- 
or 


possible to paraphraseJames to escape the fascination of 
his stream of thought and diction and put out on an inde- 
“pendent course with the fece from the light. 


It is plain,however, that there is again struck here an 


indeterminate element and a violation of the ratio observ 


ed in ordinary matter-of-fact volition. 
That the swaying of Ethical considerations is present 
here cannot be doubted because it is avowed,but it is a 


swaying in deference to facts of Introspection and to 


sie 


the Demands of Rational Consciousness, 


Ve 

As in emphsizing the doctrine of Free-will Pelagius 
was accounted in his time and Arminius in’hisjthe less re 
ligious and as Kant in postulating an unconditioned Mo-. 
ral Law whose essence is Freedom,is now held to have suf 
fered a philosophical aberration,-so it may be prophesied. 
that in making a place for Freedom in a system of psychol 
ogy,Wundt,James and other seers into the unseen will be 
thought in the future to have subtracted something from 
the selentific character of their work. 

It may, moreover,be objected that the truth they repres 
sent,if any, is an ever diminishing quantity (Indetermin- 
ism being equal to unknown peterminants) and that in the 
hands of Experimentalists it is rapidly reaching zero as 
its limit. 

The advance of Determinism upon Indeterminism resembles 
it is true the mighty strides of Achilles in pursuit of 


the little Tortoise but with this difference that in the 


one case Common Gonsciousness declares that the distance 
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must become zero; in the other it declares that the dis 


tance never can become zero. Is the Common Consciousness 


in both cases mistaken,or is there ,as in protoplasm, 


something subtilely elusive in the linking of the elements 


of Moral Life? 
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